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JOHN ISAAC BEARE. 


ITH deep sorrow we announce the death of Mr. John 

Isaac Beare.'' For the last fourteen years he had 

edited HERMATHENA ; and to his unremitting activity and 

care its success has been largely due. During the recent war, 

when his office of editor was in abeyance, he prepared an 

exhaustive index of the earlier numbers, He had hoped to 

mark the advent of peace by the issue of the present number, 

and he had almost seen the realization of his hopes. It has 

fallen to a less able hand to gather the proofs that he revised, 
and prefix this slight tribute to his memory. 

We cannot, nor at this moment do we feel inclined to, 
examine in detail and pronounce judgment on the work of 
our late colleague and friend. That work, we know, was well 
done, and will be recognized as such by the world of scholars. 
We may venture to assert that in his Aristotelian researches 
John Isaac Beare has erected no inconspicuous monument. 
The great book on Greek Theories of Feeling, which he had 
projected and worked at for many years, has been closed 
abruptly by death. Those who have some knowledge of its 
contents and range deplore the loss that classical science has 
suffered. But the outer world can form some idea of the 


! Born 2nd February, 1857; died 11th 
November, 1918; Fellow, 1887; Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, 1889-1898 ; 
Regius Professor of Greek, 1902-1915 ; 
Editor of Select Satires of Horace, 
1882, 1887; Author of articles in 
Smith's Dictionary of Classical Anti- 
quities ; of articles and reviews on 
philosophical subjects in Mind and the 


International Journal of Ethics ; con- 
tributor of papers to the Classical 
Review and HERMATHENA; Editor 
of HERMATHENA, 1904-1918 ; Author 
of Greek Theories of Elementary Cognt- 
tion, 1906; Editor of Aristotle's De 
sensu, de memoria, de somno, de in- 
somnits, de divinatione per somnum, 
1907. 
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author’s erudition and powers of research from his Greek 
Theories of Elementary Cognition, which was intended to 
serve as an introduction to the greater work. This smaller 
book appeared in 1906. In the preface the author “ confided 
less in the merits of his work than in the fellow-feeling which 
all scholars, as well as students of philosophy, have for one 
who honestly grappled with their common foe rd acagée, in 
whatever form it may present itself.” The merits of this 
book, about which its author speaks so diffidently, have been 
increasingly recognized. Referring to this work, Dr. Clifford 
Allbutt, in a recent article in the Classzcal Review, remarks: 
“Cordially I concur with Professor Stratton’s criticism that 


‘no one who has not gone over this book line by line... can 
sufficiently appreciate the scholarly care and expository 
judgment.’” 


The writer has a vivid recollection of some lectures which 
Mr. Beare, then occupying the chair of Moral Philosophy, 
delivered on Greek Psychological Theories, On one occasion 
the class seemed to be completely unable to follow the 
lecturer’s exposition of Aristotle’s argument in the de sensu. 
Mr. Beare decided that the best way of assisting his class to 
understand the subject was to translate the whole book, and 
within a fortnight he presented every member with an English 
version. He spared no pains, and his lectures were stimulating. 
They would have been so were it only on account of the 
lecturer’s enthusiasm. No class could lapse into somnolence 
when he was speaking. At one moment he might be 
expounding some intricate point of grammar, or dwelling 
on the subtle distinctions in the rendering of a phrase of 
Aristotle; then something would touch him—it might be 
only a casual question regarding the force of a Greek 
particle—and he would pass, following a chain of erudite 
associations, into an abstruse digression on Aristotelian meta- 
physics. He was at such moments lost to Dublin and the 
nineteenth century ; he was back at Athens ; he seemed to 
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his class, as he walked with quick paces up and down, to be 
possessed by the spirit of his Greek master. Students learnt 
much indeed from Beare in his calmer moods, but it is those 
inspiring moments of philosophic ecstacy which will always 
live in their memories. 

He was a devoted son of his College. Anything that 
affected Trinity called forth at once his energies and 
enthusiasm. We have had to face in recent years many 
storms, and only those inside these walls know and appreciate 
fully his staunch loyalty and unflagging activity. In the 
same whole-hearted way he threw himself into the task of 
drafting the recent King’s Letter. He was assiduous in his 
attendance at the innumerable committees which many of us 
found particularly irksome. He paid keen attention to the 
minutest points, and nothing could induce him to compromise 
on a question where he thought the interests or the honour 
of the College was involved. 

The welfare of the students was dear to him, and those 
who were his pupils when he acted as tutor bear unanimous 
testimony to his sympathy and help. He was interested in 
the College societies, and it was largely due to his efforts that 
our Classical Society was established. 

In the conversations of the Common Room he seemed to 
find especial pleasure. Whether it was a fact of College 
history or a question of College discipline or the interpreta- 
tion of some College statute—on this subject he spoke with 
authority, for he had edited those mysterious volumes—he 
could always throw fresh light or initiate some interesting 
discussion. Most of all, however, he delighted to talk about 
classics ; he had no false shame regarding “shop.” Again 
and again he would bring the conversation, if he found his 
environment congenial, round to his favourite Greek poets ; 
he could quote and illustrate his points with a felicity that was 
not unworthy of Tyrrell. In his comments on other scholars 
he was pre-eminently gentle. He deprecated violent criticism 
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as unworthy of the true scholar, and then—and this is 
characteristic—he would deprecate the terms of his own 
reproof. He was himself the last man to make bricks without 
straw, yet he would listen to and pl-ce the best construction 
on the wild combination of hypotheses that occasionally 
emanated from some of the younger members of our circle. 

He was naturally of a retiring disposition ; only a sense of 
duty would drag him into the limelight, but he always made 
a striking impression on a public platform. His fine presence, 
his clear delivery, and grace of diction impressed his audience. 
Few can forget the address which he delivered two years ago 
as President of the Classical Association of Ireland. The 
subject, “ Plato and Poetry,” was calculated to evoke the finer 
qualities of the scholar and thinker. At times the essayist 
disappeared in the teacher. He seemed himself to come back 
from a world of light to bring tidings of the true world to his 
fellow-mortals who sat in the shadows of the cave. The 
mystic side of Plato appealed strongly to Beare, for there was 
a strain of mysticism in his own composition ; at times this 
was tinged with a gentle melancholy when the /acrzmae rerum 
filled his soul. Yet in these sadder moods he never lost 
heart or flinched in his determination to fight on, to win his 
way back, and pass into the higher world. 

In the lighter side of classical studies he was a worthy 
disciple of Tyrrell. His versions, Greek and Latin, have 
appeared in Dublin Translations, Kottabos, the Classical 
Review, and other magazines. In taste, dexterity of com- 
position, and richness of vocabulary he belonged to a school 
which seems to be sparsely represented in our days. His 
powers in this field can be appreciated best by those who are 
acquainted with his finished versions. The specimen which 
appears below is copied from his diary. He had scribbled it 
down in an odd momenta couple of days before his death. In 
the light of that event it was prophetic. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


Even such is lime, that takes in trust 

Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wander’d all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days ; 
But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
My God shall raise me up, I trust. 

Sik WALTER RALBIGH. 


Temporis ecce dolos! quaecunque optanda, iuventam 
Sive quid est lacti, credita cuncta, capit, 
Debita nec nobis nisi terra et pulvere solvit. 
Nam simul huc illuc currere desiimus, 
Nos tandem includit caeco mutoque sepulcro : 
De nobis illud ‘ vixit’ inane sonat. 
At me credo equidem caespes seu pulvis habebit, 
Nec mea vana fides, erigit ipse Deus. 


3) 








HERMATHENA. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PENSIONERS 
IN THE COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE, AND 
IN DUBLIN. 


T will seem very strange that a history of our College 
Plate, on which I am occupied, should lead me into 
an inquiry into the standing of the various classes of 
students who belong to any old college, du¢ are outstde 
tts corporation. And yet as this section of the students of 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, as well as of ours, has 
been the cause of the rich property in silver acquired by 
most of them, it is essential to a proper understanding of 
the subject to bring the matter into the light of history. 

I am not here concerned with the far older democratic 
Halls (aude, hospttia), which were free associations of men 
who selected their own Principal, and kept house for such 
a number of poor lay students as they could maintain. 
Some of these Halls had the good fortune to be endowed 
by pious founders, and they have subsisted as Colleges 
till the present day. But most of them were absorbed by 
the Colleges, some of which were even built on their sites. 
It was of course from these that the Colleges drew their 
earliest communarit. There were even associations of a 


Hall with a College, so that exhibitioners not scholars on 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVIII, oO 
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the foundation (e.g. at Oriel) were required to live in an 
associated Hall, and under its Principal.' 

The old semi-religious houses, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, whose main object was piety rather than 
learning, and whose most important duty was the saying 
of Masses for the soul of the founder—these houses were 
very close corporations, consisting of a Master and Fellows 
or Scholars, or both, with a few pauper students (sizars), 
and a very few servants, from all of which societies out- 
siders were jealously excluded. The Master (variously 
called in the charters Warden, Principal, President, 
Provost) ruled the house, with the assistance of some of 
his Fellows or Deans, and knew intimately every one of 
his small community. There is generally a special chapter 
in the old statutes forbidding any outsider to sleep within 
the college. 

It was, I suppose, owing to the great educational 
revolution, produced by the suppression of monastic 
schools with the monasteries, that the lay gentry began 
to look to the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges to afford 
them some substitute. At all events, we find in the 
statutes drawn up in the early sixteenth century some 
timid concessions to this demand. Thus, in Thomas 
White’s Statutes for St. John’s College, Oxford (1555 A.D.), 
the founder makes this plain, viz. (cap. 34): “ Permittimus 
tamen ut in Collegii nostri convictum, una cum aliis sociis 
et scholaribus, ita ferente occasione, filii magnatum et 
nobilium virorum hujus regni, pro Praesidentis et bursari 
orum arbitrio ac voluntate libera, permitti possint.” They 
must be not more than sixteen in number at the utmost. 
They must be boys of good promise, whose parents are 
likely to be of advantage to the College. The President 


only allows their presence so long as they conform strictly 


1 For a lively account of the early which was founded on three or four of 
Halls, the reader may consult Mr. them. 
Buchan’s History of Brasenose College, 
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to College discipline. Even earlier, in the Balliol Statutes 
of 1507, we have, in the chapter on admitting extern men 
of learning who desire to study Divinity or Law, and who 
must conform in every way to the life of the corporation, 
“ nisi fortasse aliquis dignitate constitutus, aut filius alicujus 
nobilis viri apud illos consistens,” who is pursuing secular 
studies such as civil law, “in cubiculo suo se exerceat,” &c. 
In other words, the tutor of a young nobleman, if he were 
himself a man of learning, might bring his pupil to live 
in the College. Brasenose, cap, VIII, admits six sons of 
noblemen (p. 12). But most of the older statutes (Oriel, 
Queen’s, &c.) have no such provision. Thus those of All 
Souls (1443) are very explicit that a Fellow or Scholar 
may, with the Warden’s express permission, entertain 
a relation, and in his own room, or in hall, at his own 
expense, but never for more than two days. No other 
stranger is to be tolerated on any excuse of business, &Xc., 
for more than two days, Students not on the foundation, 
but in the College, are never contemplated. In none of 
these early statutes is there any mention of any tax of 
plate, but regularly a provision for the care of jocalia 
(jewels), and other ornamenta capella, and such other 
plate as is not in the daily use of the College. What 
this plate was, or whence it Came, we are not told, but may 
assume it was the gift of early benefactors—heads of the 
college, visitor bishops, and the like. 

Turning to the Cambridge Statutes, we find in more 
than one college (e.g. St. John’s, Emmanuel) the same 
timidity and caution in admitting any students to the life 
ot the corporation who were not members of it, 

Thus in the Statutes (Eliz. an. 26) of Emmanuel (cap. x1), 
we have “ Circumspicientes adhuc unde pernicies aut 
malum aliquod huic corpori oriri queat, non videmus id 
facile fieri posse ex membris ipsis, cum tam exacta 
cujusque personae, priusquam in illum nume:um recipi- 

O2 
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atur probatio habenda est. Maxime ergo quod veremur, 
est, si quosdum praeter hunc numerum convivas et 
pensionarios admittant, quorum non integra conversatio 
alios forte corrumpet, atque ita sensim universi reliqui 
corporis labes sequatur.” Then follow careful regulations. 
Each such pensioner must be approved of by the Master 
and the majority of the Fellows. He is not to remain 
longer than is necessary for his scholastic exercises. He 
must sleep in the College. Only Masters, or Bachelors 
of Divinity, or persons of distinguished birth are to dine 
at the Fellows’ table. No pensioner is to keep a servant 
who does not also pursue his education in the college. The 
pensioners are to sleep four in one room, unless the 
President gives special leave to have only two together. 
In cap. xxvii of the same Statutes we have pensioners and 
Fellow Commoners already assumed in the regulations 
concerning the duties of tutors, who must be either teachers 
or Fellows, and who receive no fees from the Scholars or 
sizars, but £2 per annum from every Fellow Commoner, 
and 6s. 8d. from every pensioner. In fact, the office of 
tutor was one mainly consequent upon the admission of 
pensioners not on the foundation, for the tutor was in every 
case, as he now is in most colleges, responsible for the 
college debts of his pupils. Thus, in the Statutes of 
Jesus College, Cambridge (cap. xxxii), if the pensioner be 
under twenty, he must get some discreet man to be his 
curator (not tutor) and to answer for him, implying that the 
formal restriction of tutorships to Fellows did not yet 
exist. It is also noteworthy that in these statutes, and 
those of Queen’s (Cambridge), cap. xxiii, there is an 
alternative word used, viz. de Pernendinanttbus, and the fees 
they are to pay for commons, sizings, and chambers are 
stated. 

Perendinare—the h in the Cambridge Latin is only a 
Cockney 4—is formed from the good classical perendie, 
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“the day after to-morrow,” so that a perendinans closely 
corresponds to what we now call a week-ender, a visitor 
for two days; hence, he is well known to the college as a 
sojourner for a brief period, longer than that implied by 
pernoctare. But at Cambridge the word penstonarius pre- 
vailed, in the unusual sense of one who pays, not one who 
receives pay, and it was specially understood of paying 
rent for rooms, though the herding together of four in one 
sleeping-room accounts for the very low tariff generally 
charged, even at the then high value of money. 

The Statutes of Trinity College, Cambridge, drawn up 
in the reign of Henry VIII, whose gift of donation con- 
tains outbursts against the enormities and nefarious abuses 
of the Roman Papacy, were naturally of the more modern 
type, and have a simple chapter (xiv) admitting pensioners, 
and noting that they are to dine at a separate table from 
the Fellow Commoners, The chapter (x) on the tutors 
as teachers of their pupils does not specify that they 
must be Fellows, but gives permission to get Fellows 
(with the Master’s leave) to help them in their work. 

Turning back to the Oxford parallels, we have to note 
that the words fensionator and perhendinans were never 
used there. The student allowed to join the college 
without a Scholarship, and attend the Scholars’ commons 
table, was called communiafor, commoner; if he was 
admitted to the Fellows’ table, soctorum commensalis, 
Fellow Commoner, and often commensalis simply. The 
modern English at Magdalen and elsewhere is gentleman 
commoner. The same evolution took place, and the same 
priority in time we must accord to the sons of nobles and 
higher gentry. ‘Thus in the Statutes of Corpus (cap. xxxv, 
sub fin.) there is but one mention of them. In forbidding 
strictly that extranez sleep inside—some old members of 
the college may stay for three days with their own 
servant to attend them—it concludes: “ Permittimus tamen 
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ut quatuor aut ad summum sex filiorum nobilium aut jure 
regni peritorum, ad discretionem Praesidentis possint 
assumi ad convictum et alia, sumptibus tamen suis, non 
Collegii, quamdiu sint sub tutoribus, et honeste se gerant 
in omnibus exemplo et moribus, ut alii ex Collegio per eos 
fiant non deteriores.” Though the Latin is worse than the 
average, the sense is plain. It was (in 1517 A.D.) a con- 
cession to the wants of the aristocracy. The President 
tells me that at Magdalen there were no commoners till 
recently, though the higher class was long there. Christ 
Church admits up to twenty such richer students, not to 
speak of royal children, at their own expense, and under 
the care “ vulgariter creamsers nuncupatorum.” 

As soon as we pass to a more democratic college, and 
of Elizabethan (1575) foundation—Jesus College, Oxford— 
we meet with a very different tone. Chapter xiv has the 
heading “ De admissione scholarium qui non reputantur 
esse de Collegio et vulgo communarii appellantur et 
battelarii”; and it proceeds: “ Quoniam non solum de 
scholarium electione sed aliorum etiam quos vulgo vocant 
commoners admissione cavendum judicamus.” The Principal 
is given power to admit such to the college, “‘ secundum 
capacitatem cubiculorum,” when he is persuaded of the 
lad’s fitness, “et qui habeat in suum Tutorem unum ex 


Sociis Collegii vel saltem alium aliquem ejusdem Collegii 


” 


non Socium,” thought fit by the Principal, “qui pro suis 
[ sc. ejus] expensis et mulctis respondebit, quodque penes 
eos [sc. the Principal or Vice-Principal] sit pauperes 
scholares, quos vulgo battelares appellant admittere,” 
under such security for their expenses as they shall think fit; 
provided always that any profit which may possibly arise 
from chamber rent of such communarii or other non- 
corporate members of the college,“ in usum collegii totaliter 
cedat et convertatur.” Then follows this clause, which 
I have not found elsewhere in the Oxford statutes, but 
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which had its analogy in Dublin: “atque singuli com- 
munarii,in ipsorum admissione, aliquid, judicio Principalis 
et majoris partis Sociorum, gratitudinis nomine in struc- 
turam aedificationem et exornationem dicti Collegii con- 
ferant et largiantur,” paying besides all the charges for 
decrements, &c., put upon them by the Bursar. This 
plainly suggests gifts of plate. 

About the same epoch (1547) at Magdalen, where the 
founder, in spite of his provision “de extraneis non in- 
troducendis ad onus collegii,” allows the President to 
admit up to twenty noblemen’s sons, and ordains that as 
difficulties had arisen about the payment of their expenses, 
it is now ordained that nene of these twenty shall be 
admitted to the college without producing some suitable 
creditor, either one of the Fellows or stipendiaries of the 
college, who will undertake to pay the college debts 
of his pupils. 

Thus we see two main facts under the cloud of varieties 
in different colleges. Outsiders, at first of noble rank or 
high importance, are sparingly admitted into the colleges. 
Secondly, the office of college tutor assumes a new com- 
plexion. So far as it had at all attracted notice, it meant 
the moral care of the student. Now it means also the 
financial responsibility to the college, in return for which 
the outside student came to pay tutorial fees unknown to 
the older scholars or battelers (sizars of Cambridge), and 
this ultimately came to mean a considerable income for the 
tutor. Hence the post was very soon jealously restricted 
to the Fellows of the college, which was not originally 
the case. 

As has happened in many other cases, with the rise in 


importance of the middle classes and the greater value set 
on university education among a far larger public, the 


small and exceptional element of Fellow Commoners and 
pensioners (or commoners) gradually increased in import- 
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ance, till at last in almost every college at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and especially in larger colleges, such as 
Trinity, Cambridge, and in Trinity, Dublin, the corpora- 
tions became a small minority, surrounded and supported 
(financially at all events) by a crowd of students paying 
fees, and altering the whole complexion of these colleges. 
To cite the case best known to me, and probably the most 
signal, Trinity College, Dublin, in the early nineteenth 
century, consisted of hundreds of Fellow Commoners and 
of pensioners, all paying considerable yearly fees to their 
college, half of which was the perquisite of the Tutor 
Fellows. As in this case the great majority of students 
were not, and could not be, resident in the college, and 
only came up twice or thrice a year to pass examinations, 
so that there was no need to limit the number of college 
pupils a tutor could teach, a popular tutor could attain an 
income sometimes reaching £ 2000 per annum, while his un- 
popular or more scholarly colleague, who spent his life in 
research or study, might be eking out a scanty livelihood 
on his mere salaries, which seldom amounted to £200. 
The rise of democratic ideas ultimately began to tell upon 
the Fellow Commoner class, which has disappeared from 
many of the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, and in some, 
such as Oriel, was even abolished (in 1865). In Dublin 
the same causes prevailed. The privileges they had once 
possessed of obtaining their A.B. degree a year sooner 
than pensioners were abolished, and within my memory 
the remaining Fellow Commoners were allowed to compete 
for Foundation Scholarships, formerly reserved for poorer 
students. 

The history of the benefactions, at first no doubt 
voluntary on the part of rich parents, but gradually 
becoming a tax, like that of the orépavo¢g exacted by the 
Ptolemaic kings from the population to which they paid an 
occasional visit, and which assumed many forms up to the 
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aurum coronarium of the Roman emperors—this history 
in the case of our old colleges is very obscure, and cannot 
be written without researches at Oxford and Cambridge, 
as well as in the very fragmentary allusions in our own 
documents. The statutes of these colleges contain no 
references to the practice; but there are two orders or 
decrees, one from Oxford and one from Cambridge, which I 
quote in conclusion toshow the sort of evidence we may find, 
In the decrees printed at the close of the brasenose Statutes 
(p. 89), A.D. 1663, we find “that all gentlemen commoners 
at their admission deposit certain sums of money with the 
Principal for the purchase of plate, and that every gentle- 
man commoner within six months after his admission 
give a piece of plate of the value of £5, or be degraded 
to a lower order.” Here is the Cambridge parallel: 
(Sidney Sussex Statutes and Decree Book III, p. 595, 
July 17, 1609) that every Fellow Commoner at the next 
account but one after his admission bring in his plate 


of £5 value, or that his tutor be accountable for £5 
to the college. In our college, the payment of argent, 
which had existed early in the seventeenth century, was 
commuted into fixed half-yearly fees to the Cista Com- 
munis about 1800, and so became a definite portion of the 
revenue of the college, accounted for in the Bursar’s Pes 
Compuii every 20th of November. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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STUDENTS’ FEES AND TUTORIAL DUTIES. 


P.B. means Particular Book of T, C. D. (Unwin, 1904). 

M.R. means Muniment room, of which the early papers have been 
catalogued by me. There is a copy of this Catalogue now in the 
Library. 


T is, indeed, a strange thing that any inquiry into the 
history of the fees paid by students upon their 
entrance and during their course in Trinity College, 
Dublin, should be difficult to answer. And yet there is 
hardly any question in the early history of the College 
shrouded in more obscurity. It may fairly be said that up to 
the year 1820, when, by the desire of the Tutors, a Junior 
Bursar, responsible both to them and to the Board, was 
appointed, the whole question of fees was never stated or 
discussed, and even then the entrance fee of £8 4s. is not 
explained. The earliest document which throws any light 
on the subject is the paper printed in my /foch (pp. 105-6), 
which is part of an account Ambrose Ussher had as tutor 
with five students, evidently very Irish students, and 
possibly Crown wards ordered to be educated at Trinity 
College.! 

This document shows that these five students brought 
with them from home sums varying from £3 5s. to £7 10S., 
“current money in England,” to meet their expenses in 
the College. The details of one case only are given in 
the paper, so far as we have it. To me it seems an account 
to be furnished to State officials who had sent the lad and 
furnished the money. There is no mention of his parents. 


A list of some with English names, Mr. Burtchaell, of the Office of Arms, 
up to 1603, has been furnished me by Dublin Castle. 
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However, in this whole amount of over £6 disbursed for 
Henry Gemrean, there is only for fees 1os, to his Tutor, 
together with 15, to the butler “ for his entrance.’’! 

This tutorial fee in Ambrose Ussher’s account appears 
also in Bedell’s Statutes (1626), and was certainly one of 
the original conditions of admitting students not on the 
Foundation. But there is also a clause (perhaps a novelty) 
in Bedell’s Statutes forbidding anyone to be a Tutor 
except the Provost or one of the Fellows. This points 
back to the time when at English colleges young men of 
fortune brought with them from home their private tutor, 
who was responsible both to the parent on one side and 
the college on the other for the good conduct and the 
solvency of the pupil. I am even convinced that we have 
one case of this earlier condition in Ambrose Ussher, who 
was certainly performing the functions of a Tutor in 1605, 
but was not admitted a Fellow till March 7th, 1€10. 
There is even a curious petition of his to the Lord Deputy 
(M.R. F. 20) in which he says he has been restrained in 
the charge of the brothers Cullion, and praying for an 
interview with the Lord Deputy, to show that the words 
he had used had no design against the State. The order 
subjoined for his release is dated June 14th, 1609, and 
directs the Provost to re-admit him ‘to his place there, 
and receive him into that societie that he may prosecute 
his studies there.” It is a pity that the Lord Deputy 
should have been so vague about Ussher’s A/ace, possibly 
because he knew that he was not a Fellow. Seeing, how- 
ever, that his brother James had already been paid 
Ambrose’s salary as Lecturer, &Xc., during his (mental) 


1 The item ‘‘ Reserved for a Bible this very Ambrose Ussher had at that 
8s.” is very interesting, seeing that the _ time already made a complete transla- 
Authorized Version, which appeared in tion of the Bible, and dedicated it to 
1611, must have been long talked about King James I. We have the Ms. in 
and expected, and that the delays, our Library. Was he then expecting to 
which even now weary authors, were have copies of it in the near future ? 
not less vexatious then than now. But 
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illness, it appears that we have in him the case of a Tutor 
who was not a Fellow, the very thing expressly forbidden 
in Bedell’s Statutes.! 

To return. It is certain that non-Scholars who had 
matriculated did not pay any fees to the College as 
such, but only to their Tutors. To the College they paid 
detriments weekly and punishments, for which their Tutor 
was responsible. They paid these detriments, which 
amounted to a very small sum in our money, to the butler 
with weekly money for commons. 

In Alvey’s time (P.B., p. 42b, in Temple’s hand) it was 
for Fellow Commoners, 44d. (since 6d. added), for pensioners, 
24a. But that the butler made some profit out of the actual 
dinners to these students appears from the fact that he pays 
the Bursar weekly 2s. 6d. * out of his gaynes,” a sum which 
might represent £1 5s. per week nowadays. 

Thus we find these two items regularly, but both of 
them variable, according to the number of the students 
and fines for breaches of discipline in each quarter. Thus 
we have: Imprimis of William Freeman ! butler] for gains 
out of the buttery this quarter, 32s. 6¢.; item from Leonard 
Wilson, cook, for detriments this quarter, £3 115. 2d. 

Except the money given for “potts” by Fellow 
Commoners, I can find noother charge. More particularly 
I have looked in vain for any mention of chamber rent, 
till we come to Griffith’s Tutors’ account book in 1682. 
Apparently the students herded in common with their 
Tutor in what is called to the present day “ his chamber,” in 
almost the same sense. When we speak now of one of 





1 Perhaps we have another such case 
(P.B., p. 37a) of ‘‘M® Treasurer by the 
hands of Mt Anthony for his sones 
conions and their detriments with their 
mis also since their first coming 

13 a 4 = 8 ” 

This Mr. Anthony was therefore in 

some sense responsible for the boys. I 





can only guess that mas means master; 
but it is a very unusual abbreviation. 
We also find, in the judgment of the 
Visitors against Floyd (Stubbs, p. 56, 
taken from papers F 51-3 in the M.R.), 
that, while deprived of his Fellowship, 
he was allowed to remain in residence, 
and have pupils. 
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our Tutors having a full or a large chamber, we do not 
mean that he has larger dwelling-rooms than another, but 
that he has a great many pupils. Probably a full Tutor, 
when the numbers increased, may have occupied a whole 
staircase with its rooms on both stories. But in very early 
days the undergraduates numbered no more than twenty, 
and there was no difficulty felt in accommodating five or 
six in one room. 

With the endowments of King James I, and the con- 
sequent increase of the number of Scholars of the House to 
seventy, the house arrangements must have been modified ; 
and yet even in John Griffith’s account I can only find an 
occasional pupil, evidently one richer than the average, 
paying £1 per quarter for “his chamber,” in the local 
sense. This was what we should call a private study, and 
he may still have slept with others in the Tutor’s 
common living room. On p. vii of my preface to the P.B. 
I have noticed all the references I could find to under- 
graduates apart from Scholars of the House, of whom there 
were originally only ten, along with “one Provost and 
three Fellows.” 

We find there that in 1596, when the College was not 
four years old, there were at least two sons of Primate 
Henry Ussher, one of the founders, in residence. In 1597 
we find items for commons and sizing of students called 
Pynnock, Robert, and Leighlin. The next year the Pro- 
vost’s account contains the sizings of himself, Abell, Piers, 
Bolger, Lynze, £2 9s. 4¢., showing that the Provost then 
acted as a Tutor. In the next year (Hamilton’s account), 
we find a larger phrase “ Pencyofis Comons, £43 25. 2d.” 
I now quote from the page in the book already referred to. 
‘* This new item of pensioners’ commons is very interesting. 
Estimating the daily cost on the analogy of the Scholars’ 
allowance [perhaps rather lower than that of pensioners], 
we find that £2 55. od. is about the cost of feeding each of 
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them for a year; and this will give us about twenty as the 
number of undergraduates in 1598. Seeing that in Alvey’s 
accounts of 1605-9, about thirty undergraduates and three 
graduates pay detriments, I think this a fair estimate.” 
Since I wrote that page, I have some doubts whether the 
detriments paid to the Provost are the same as those paid 
tothe cook or butler. The latter were in Temple’s day 
(1609) weekly; the payments recorded by Alvey are 
quarterly, and apparently for all the undergraduates 
mentioned 2s. 6d. per quarter, which is the same as the 2}d. 
per week paid to the cook by pensioners. ‘The details are 
so inaccessible, being buried in the Particular Book of 
which the facsimile is now out of print, and in any case, to 
those that possess it, not easy to. decipher, that I shall here 
transcribe it for their benefit. 


P.B., p. 29a—Receipts of the Provost for detriments 
ano 1605. 


Imprimis of Mr Math: Lee for Rounsell and Clinton for 
quarters ending at Midsomer . 5 ‘ 
of Mr Dun for 2 quarters ending at Michaelmas for Lee 


of Mr Richardson for Tankard Langford and Birchen- 
sson y* quarter ending at Michaelmas ‘ 

of him for Cheevers, the quarter ending at Michactass 

of Mr Hill for Sir Bouchier Alcocke and Mathew, y* 
quarter ending at Michaelmas ‘ : 

of Mr James Ussher for Ball Moony & 2 Ushe rs doit n 2 
quarters ending at Michaelmas ; : 

of Mr Hill for a quarter ending at Mids, of Sir 
Bouchier and Jas. Wares two ending at Michaelmas . 

Wright for 4 Pelhams two quarters a peece ending at 
Michaelmas : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 

of him for Palmer Rounsell, Clinton, Kelly & Waddy, 
the q™ end® at Michaelmas : ; ; 

of Mr King for Disney the quarter he went away 

of Wright for Henry Neale y® quarter ending at Christmas 

of Sir Bouchier for a quarter ending at Christmas 
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te He 
of Mr Hill for Ware, Alcock, Mathew Rounsell, Clinton, 


Waddy for quarter ending at Christmas , : ey ae 

of Dr Challoner, Cheevers and Coyne, the quarter ending 
at Midsummer ‘ ; , 

from him for the two Terrells for three quarters ending 
at Christmas . ; ‘ : 

of Wright for Kelly and Lee, the ‘iii ending at 
Christmas : , ‘ 

of Mr Hill for —— y® quarter ending at Christmas 

of Mr Am. Ussher for Ball, Coyne, Moony & 2 Usshers, 
quarter ending at Xmas ‘ ; ‘ 

fof Mr Richardson for the same 4 [line 4-5] ending at 
Xmas | ; : : ‘ 
of Sir Frithe for a quarter ending at Xmas : 

of Mr Amb. Ussher for Ball, Moony, and 2 Usshers, 
quarter ending at Lady Day : ; 

of him for Daniell, Pirrie, Eliott, Morgan, and 3 Keva- 

naghes quarter ending then . ; ; 

of Mr Hill for Sir Bouchier, Wane. Palmer, and Hill 
the quarter ending then ; ‘ 

of him for Rounsell, Clinton, Ww addy, Mathe w the qr. 
ending at Lady Day 7 : ; 

of Wright for Lee and Kelly —Do. —— 

of Mr Richardson for Tankard Langford, Burchansson 
and Neale y* Qr. end. then : . ‘ 

of him for Cheevers and Jones the quarter ending then 

of Dr Challoner for ‘Tirrel|———-—— Lady Day 

of Wright for the three Pelhams the qt ending Lady Day 

of Sir Frythe for a q™ ending then . 

of Mr Amb. Ussher y® qt om at Midsomer for Mor- 
gan and Fenton : ; 

of him the Qt ending at Midsomer for Ball, Daniell, 
Beary, two Usshers, Moony, Eliott, and the three Kevanaghes 

of Wright for the three Pelhams the qt end. Lady Day 

of Sir Frithe— 

of Mr Richardson for Tankard Langford, Neale and 
Hill, Midso 


of him also for Cheevers, Jones, and — 
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Si 
of Mr Hill for Ware, Palmer, Rounsell, Clinton, and 


Mathew D° 3 ; : . 
of Kelly by the butler the qr ending at Midsomer 
of Mr King for Thornton — D° 
of the three Pelhams by the butler——D*° 
from Dr Chall. for Terrell — 

Sir Frythe by the butler 
of Lee by the butler-—— — 
of Sir Bouchier for the same 


onoogooonge 


There are two or three similar pages as kept by Alvey. 


When Temple supervenes, the difference is that he does 
not give the individual names of the students on the books, 
but merely gives the total amount each term or quarter 
received from the cook and the butler. But his very first 
entry, P.B. 42b, gives the allowance for their diet to each 
Fellow and each Scholar; and beneath those items there 
follows :— 

Each fellow comoner payeth weekly for detriments 4° ob 

[since 6°] 

Each pensioner payeth weekly for detriments 2‘ ob [since 4* 

erased | 

The butler payeth weekly out of his gaynes 2° 6°. 

The last words in brackets are added in another hand, 
very faintly, and the 4d. for pensioners is erased. 

Here is Temple’s account for the first quarter (ending 
March, 1610), as a specimen :— 


For detriments 

of the butler 

for detrim 

of the butler 

for detrim Ap 7 

of the butler Ap 7 
for detrim Ap 14 
of the butler 

for detrim 

of the butler Ap 21 


vPFRP NRW Nw” Ww? 
SDINAADK AO AO*® 
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The sum is given in the auditor’s (Ware’s) figures below 
as xxxiis, 1d. 

The weekly cost of feeding the gradually increasing 
number of Fellows and Scholars is given for each week in 
the quarter with great care. But that does not here concern 
us. There is no trace of any other fees from students any- 
where in the many pages of his record. What there may 
have been in the Statutes he found in the College, and to 
which he added, as he found it requisite, we do not 
know. There are only extant those concerning the 
University, and the draft (in his own hand) of the 
Statute against tobacco, which was passed, of course, 
to please King James I, our greatest benefactor, 
But it is no wonder they have not survived. Here 
is Bedell’s account of them in a letter to Sir Nath. 
Rich just after Bedell’s arrival in Dublin! “The Temple 
Statutes were all topsy-turvy, some Latin, and some 
English, either loose pages, or loosely stitched together.” 
Still Hely Hutchinson saw them, and gives a brief 
description of them in his MS. History. 

But on the question immediately before us—that of the 
amount or payment of students’ fees—we have only a hint 
or two in what Bedell has left us. He finds the College 
accounts in much confusion, and likely to be worse, if the 
outstanding arrears are not recovered, and some better 
method introduced for utilizing its income, In particular, 
he asks his friend Dr. Ward, in a letter dated January 17, 
162% (Zwo Lives of Bedell, p. 274), for details about parallel 
questions at Cambridge, ¢.g., “ whether the Vice-Chancellor, 
Proctors, and Bedell have any stipends out of the same 
[the University], or else their stipends be merely out of the 
contributions for degrees ; to what use your matriculation 
money is put,” etc. We have not Ward’s answer, but it 

1 1827. Cf. Shuckburgh’s Zwo Bio- 1902, p. 272; also published by Stubbs 
graphies of Wm. Bedell, Cambridge, in his History, p. 395- 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVIII. P 
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probably gave Bedell the suggestions for economy set 
down in his diary (P.B., p. 100, foot), of which the first is : 
«¢ Admission or plate-money to goe to the chest.” Into what 
fund did this plate-money go previously? We can only 
suppose that it was still kept under a distinct head, and 
intended for the purchase of more plate according to the 
needs of the College, especially of the Chapel. This 
money must have been pensioners’ money, for in Bedell’s 
Statutes he especially mentions the obligation on Fellow 
Commoners to bring with them a silver cup for the use of 
the College. It is interesting to note that the only 
passage I could find about plate in early Cambridge 
College Statutes, and which I quoted in another connexion, 
comes from this very Sidney Sussex College, and at this 
very date when Ward was President. Why Laud struck the 
clause out of this chapter I cannot discover. The policy 
or the discourtesy of specifying this compulsory gift, as 
Bedell and Ward did, but as no other Oxford or Cambridge 
College did, must have displeased him, But the fashion 
still prevailed, as is quite certain from the mass of plate 
pawned or sold to meet the wants of the College during 
the Rebellion of 1641-9. 

There is now a great gap in our evidence about the 
payments made by students. We have, indeed. a registry 
which professes to have been kept since 1640, but in its 
very sparse and fragmentary entries, which are wholly 
interrupted during the Protectorate and the Provostship of 
Winter, I can find no reference made to students’ fees. 
Yet I have such experience already of stumbling on 
evidence among College papers which I had long searched 
in vain, that I do not despair of this gap being some day 
at least partially filled. But if the few men in the College 
who care about its history do not make known what they 
have discovered, future inquirers, if such arise, will find 
their task almost hopeless. Dr. Stubbs (p. 83) quotes 
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from the Bursar’s book of 1628 a list of fees for degrees, 
and under them, entrance fee, Fellow Commoners, £2; 
pensioners, 5s. The letter from Lord Cork stating that he 
had given his Chaplain 50s. to pay for the entrance fees for 
two of his sons, is not a formal statement, and the Chaplain 
may well have found he had not enough. Lord Cork speci- 
fies the gift of plate as a separate thing. In any case, the 
connexion in which these entrance fees appear (following 
Commencement money) shows, perhaps for the first time, 
the double aspect of the matriculation in Dublin. It has 
always been not only an entrance into Trinity College 
but also a matriculation in the University of Dublin. The 
earliest definite statement I can find is in the registry for 
1674 (p. 179), where the fees for a pensioner are fixed at: 
Senior Lecturer, 5s.; butler, 2s.; clerk of the buttery, 1s.; cook, 
2s.; manciple, 1s. ; porter, 1s.; Provost’s Sizar, 1s.; College 
for a spoon, 12s. Fellow Commoners to pay double these 
fees, with £6 for a piece of plate. Now all these are 
College fees. We find, however, in the same registry 
(February 30 (!!) 1683), there is the matric. fee, t.e., the 
admission to the University, specified—viz., Registrar, Is. ; 
Bedell, 6d. ; Proctor, 3s. It is also stated that the Proctor 
(we may presume the Junior Proctor) is to collect the fee 
for the Registrar, and, perhaps, for the Bedell also. Here, 
then, we have the double aspect of entrance into Trinit y 
College clearly shown. The student paid no other 
university fees till he came to his A.B. degree,! for which a 
Fellow Commoner paid £2, a pensioner, 5s. But I feel 
pretty sure there were some small fees to the Bedell and 
the Sizar, who kept the rolls besides. 

What other profit did or could the College make out 
of an ordinary undergraduate student? Was it of any 
advantage that the College should be full rather than 


‘ A.B. is the proper order, viz., vulgar B.A. is, oi course, Bachelor of 
in Artibus Baccalaureus ; the modern Arts. 


Ps 
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empty—save only for its general reputation? There had 
been from the beginning “detriments and punishments,” 
the former being at first a small weekly (afterwards 
quarterly) sum to meet the wear and tear of the College— 
it is called decrements at Cambridge, and now in this 
College—and fines for the violation of discipline. It 
would be incredible to any outside inquirer how large a 
figure these latter have played in the history of the 
College up to the end of the last century. A still living 
Fellow remembers when he was pulled up by a Senior 
Fellow on the score of the small amount of fines he had 
levied as Junior Dean during a year of his office. The 
nominal ground of the criticism was that he must be 
relaxing the discipline of the students. The real ground 
was that the item of punishments was so diminished as to 
affect the income of the College. 

It must be remembered that in an age when the 
students were not allowed any amusements at all, when 
even the Fellow Commoners petitioning Bedell to be 
allowed to play in the College park are forbidden to do 
it—at such a time not only “ transcending the walls of the 
College,” and robbing the neighbouring orchards, but 
escaping into Dublin, and many lesser offences, must have 
been constantly occurring. So much is Bedell impressed 
with this, that he actually (cap. 11) appoints what we 
may call spies from among the students: “ Aliqui 
etiam e scholaribus observatores occulti constituantur, 
qui dejerantes, otiosos, emansores in Urbe, rixantes et 
in ganeis perpotantes, aut moribus quovis modo 
Colligium dehonestantes ad Decanum deferant.”’ It is 
very curious that, although Laud left out this clause from 
his code, and there is no written allusion to its survival 
that I could ever find, my father, who was a Scholar of 
the House in 1821, told me that in his day there were 
appointed every week three Scholars called magzstri 
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morum, whose business it was to fine eight people 2s. 6d. 
each, so producing an income of £3 per week for the 
College. A porter slipped up to each of these selected 
Scholars at Commons or in the Courts, and whispered 
to him, “ You’re A/orum this week, Sir.” Men were fined 
for having creaking boots, for coming in late to Commons, 
&c., &c. This disgraceful practice was put down in my 
father’s time by the three Scholars one week conspiring 
together, and each fining eight of the Fellows; one of 
them, he told me, “for strutting in the Courts.” This 
stroke was enough to kill the institution, which may 
have lasted all through the history of the College since 
Bedell’s time, though it is difficult to imagine its not 
transpiring during some of the many conflicts regarding 
College discipline which agitated the College during the 
early and the late eighteenth century. 

Here I am only concerned with the fact that punish- 
ments, i.e. fines, were regarded as a definite part of the 
income of the College. It amounted to £700 or £800 
per annum (in 1796 over £900) in the Bursar’s accounts 
from the middle of the eighteenth century onwards. 
This appears in a very interesting document hitherto 
not utilized by the historians of the College. It is 
the Tutors’ account-book of John Griffith, preserved in 
Archbishop Marsh’s library (Z 3. 2. 4). The book would 
be unintelligible but for an entry under February 1gth, 
1678, in the Registry: “the caution money to be lodged in 
the hands of the Tutor by the student at entrance is fixed 
at: fora Nobleman, £20; for a Fellow Commoner, £15; for 
a Pensioner, £8; for a Sizar, £3 10s.” It is very improbable 
that this was a new departure. The Tutors must have 
protected themselves by some such measure long before; 
but now it was not only fixed by the authority of the 
Governing Body, but the Tutor was required to lodge it 
with the Bursar, and though the balance or the residue of 
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it was returned to the student when he left with a degree 
or a good character, the interest on this caution money 
came to a considerable amount in the yearly income of the 
College. This arrangement lasted till May, 1779, when 
the Tutors one and all withdrew this caution money from 
the Bursar’s account, and controlled it themselves till the 
abolition of caution money and the establishment of regular 
half-yearly fees in 1820. 

We now come to examine the evidence in Griffith’s 
Tutorial account-book, It is valuable not only for its age, 
as it tells of the internal condition of the College in 1682-4, 
but it corresponds so closely in principles to Dr. Barrett’s 
similar account-book of Tutors’ work a century later, that 
we can assert the development of the relations of Tutor 
and resident pupil to have varied but little from the 
earlier of these dates to the nineteenth century. Then, 
as now, the student lodged his caution or deposit money 
with his Tutor. Then, as now, the College sent the 
charges due from each pupil quarterly to his Tutor. Then, 
as now, the Tutor was responsible for the College dues of 
his pupil, even if they exceeded his caution money. But 
in these early days the College kept charge of the caution 
money, and apparently repaid itself for the quarteriy 
accounts of the students, giving the Tutor credit for the 
amount. It is only in this way that I can explain the 
fact that Griffith’s accounts do not show any repayment 
of caution money as such, but only here and there a small 
balance in favour of the student. In Barrett’s actounts 


the repayment of the caution money appears in almost 
every account, but at that time the Tutors had taken this 
money into their own charge. When a student, therefore, 
entered and matriculated with the Proctor and Bedell, he 
owed the University (if a Pensioner) 4s. 6d., and he owed 
to various College officers and servants, fees amounting 
to £2 17s. 24d. After that was satisfied, if he got the use 
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of a chamber or study, he owed the College ros. or at 
most 41 per quarter for it, and beyond that merely his 
quarterly bill of “decrements and punishments,” as Griffith 
luckily explains in one case (Jones 2%, p, 40d) his usual 
formula, “due to the house.” These quarterly amounts 
vary from £4 or £5 in the case of Fellow Commoners 
or rich students, down to a few shillings in the case of 
native Scholars or Exhibitioners. We know the tariff of 
decrements given above; the amount of punishments 
must of course have been very variable, and under 
no fixed law. In addition to this, there was the 
Tutor’s tuition fee, which varied, according to Griffith’s 
accounts, from tos. quarterly for a Scholar, Sizar, or poor 
Exhibitioner up to £1, or £1 3s. in case of Pensioners, and 

2, once even 42 6s., in the case of Fellow Commoners. 
Nor can I find any fixed rule. It seems to have been a 
matter of private arrangement with the pupils’ parents. 
I notice also that the caution money, due to the College 
at entrance, was seldom paid at once or in one sum, but 
came in to the Tutor in very irregular payments on 
account. Thus on the left side there is a list of the 
various sums received for or from the pupil, and on the 
right his expenses, In addition to the dues, there are such 
items as “for the barber,” “for a pair of sheets,” “for the 
washerwoman,” “for a pair of shoes,” which the Tutor 
paid and charged tohis pupil. He also frequently notes 
a small advance, apparently of pocket-money, to the 
pupil, showing that the parents had entrusted him with 
more than the mere College and Tutorial dues, but with 
enough to supply the occasional special wants of his pupil. 
Hence the caution money (ordained February roth, 1678) 
of £20 for a Filius Nobilis, 415 for a Fellow Commoner, 
£8 for a Pensioner, and 43 10s. for a Sizar, must in every 
case have been supplemented by further supplies, unless a 
student obtained a “ native” Scholarship, which gave him 
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his lodging and dinner free, and 18s. 9d. per quarter, then 
quite sufficient for the remainder of his keep. 

Thus a Tutor in Griffith’s day made about £4 to £5 
income from each pupil, and in return he was bound to 
look after him, and teach him “ qua discenda sunt ”—his 
ordinary Arts training—and that in the days when there 
were no regular Term Examinations to test the pupils’ real 
progress. When he came up to his degree, he was obliged 
to dispute before the Regent Masters—an excellent test 
of his knowledge and readiness, which we have abandoned, 
though the empty form of written out syllogisms survived 
up to 1860, Tutors confined their teaching to their own 
chamber till the last century, when inter-tutorial lectures 
were established, and each Tutor was set to teach not his 
own pupils, but the subject which he knew best. 

I am not concerned with the teaching practice of the 
College in this paper. A minute account of Griffith’s 
book would require many pages, and would include his 
dealings with the Bursar, not only as Tutor, but as Senior 
Proctor. I pass on now to the next piece of evidence I 
have as yet found. This is a book entitled on the outside 
* caution book ” and, as is usual with these old books, begun 
first one way, then upside down the other way, then, after 
entries being made for a few years, dropped, and ali the 
middle mere blank pages. 

Beginning with the vecfo of the book (according to 
the label on the cover) we find the first Tutor whose pupils 
are enumerated is Dr. Grace, who was co-opted a Senior 
Fellow in 1758, and, then, we presume, ceased to be a 
Tutor. We have the cautions paid by each of his pupils, 
and the withdrawal of their cautions, or the transference 
of them to other Tutors, noted. The earliest withdrawals 
in the book are dated late in 1759. The list of payments 
by pupils, of withdrawals by Tutors, which begins at 
the reverse end, has a note on the flyleaf giving the sum 
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carried over from “the old Book” in 1760. This older 
book I have not yet found. The first thing which strikes 
us is that the old sums fixed for caution money in 1678 
have been changed. They are now £4 for a Sizar, £8 for 
a Pensioner, £16 for a Fellow Commoner, and £32 fora 
Filius Nobilis. When these changes were made I do not 
know; but it is quite certain that in 1771 all these entrance 
fees, except those of the Sizar, were raised—to £12, £24, 
and £48. This isstated in the summary for November 20, 
1772, in which some of the payments are on the old tariff, 
some on the new; and in the withdrawals of the next two 
or three years, the same variation may be observed. 
Though we find that the Tutors withdrew the full caution 
money in every case, they must then have satisfied the 
Bursar that all debts for fees were paid. But the feature 
which I cannot yet explain is that the caution fund on 
the hands of the Bursar keeps continually growing, in 
spite of these withdrawals, till in 1778 it amounts to more 
Then the Tutors determine to hold these 


than £7400.! 
deposits in their own hands, and withdraw all that their 


pupils then had lying in the Bursar’s account. The whole 
process, but not the reasons of it, is to be seen in the 
caution book. The Bursar merely notes that this item 
no longer comes into his yearly account. 

The youngest of the Tutors concerned was John Barrett, 
who had been elected a Fellow in 1778, and withdrew the 
caution of one pupil in May, 1779 (Caution Book, p. 201). 
This fact naturally raises the question, whether every 
Fellow on his election became or might become a Tutor, or 
whether there was a fixed number, as there has been now 
for a century in the College? By the statutes the Provost 


1 Mr. Gray points out to me, that in 
Stubbs’ /istory, p. 318, itis noted that 
between 1770 and 1790 the number of 
entrances was double that of the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years. The whole 
Passage in Stubbs is very instructive. 


2 Mr. Gray has proved to me from 
the Statutes that every Fellow became 
ipso factoaTutor. Non-Tutor Fellows 
are quite a modern conception in the 
College, first occurring in 1840, owing 
to new legislation. 
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could assign pupils to any Fellow; but, as a rule, the 
choice of the parent was respected, and a popular Fellow 
soon got a full chamber, while an unpopular colleague 
might get none at all. In such case he was very poor, for 
to the present day the salary of a Junior Fellow as such is 
only £40 Irish, viz., £36 9s. This, in addition to free 
rooms and Commons, is indeed, and was always, a very 
modest income. We have an account book of Barrett’s, 
wherein he sets down his accounts with his pupils, in a 
manner very similar to Griffith’s, a century earlier; but 
the odd thing is that none of these goes back further than 
1789, and in 1701 he was co-opted a Senior Fellow, so 
that from his withdrawing his first pupil’s caution to his 
next in this book, there is ten years’ interval. Never- 
theless, his general account of his profits from pupils 
during these years is contained in the same book 
(pp. 250-3), and shows that he had some all the time. 
In fact, the individual students, whose accounts are in 
the book, are at the end of the list, the first thirty-four 
being absent, and of the thirty-one in the account, 
some also are absent from the list. The ordinary fee to 
him as Tutor for entrance was—Pensioner, 30s. ; Fellow 
Commoner, £3; Filius Nobilis, £6; but many poor boys 
were excused. However, the total amount received from 
his (under seventy) pupils in ten years was about £ 1390. 
But he was not a popular Tutor, and never had a full 
chamber. We have, at all events, the dealings of a 
careful Tutor with his pupils, after the period when the 
caution was withdrawn by the Tutors from the funds of 
the College. He even gives on pp. 250-3 of this book a 
quarterly statement of his own emoluments from College, 
and of his small debts to his various pupils. So useful 
and so careful was the everyday work of this man. From 
the quarterly bills they pay him we can infer that students 
still paid only decrements and Tutors’ fees, while out of the 
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increased entrance fee of £12 for Pensioners, the Tutor 
received one-eighth—viz., 41 10s. From the frequent 
occurrence of non-decremented pupils—the term still exists 
among us—we may safely infer that tutorial quarterly fees 
were at this time—for Sizars, 1os.; for Pensioners, £1 ; 
Fellow Commoners, £2; Filii Nobilium, £4. The entrance 
fees were—For Sizars, 4s.114d.; for Pensioners, £2 175. 2}d.; 
for Fellow Commoners, £10 7s. 84d.; Filii Nobilium, 
#20 12s. 84d. But on January 1, 1809, the fees are again 
raised—viz., Sizars, 6s. 3d. ; Pensioners, £3 135. od. ; Fellow 
Commoners, £13 48. 9@.; Filii Nobilium, £25. 

So long as the Pensioners’ entrance fee remained at 
#2 175. 24d., it was thus made up :— 


Plate : j : . = 

Porter, cook, and butler -eacho 3 4$ =0 10 
Steward, Municiple and Prov! Sizar, 2/3 each 6 
Premium Fund ‘ ; , > 8 
Matric. Fee ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 4 
Mathematician : . . ; 13 
Copy of Statutes : : : ‘ 2 


217 24 


By what small increases this sum was screwed up to 
#3 138., and the others to correspond, seems hardly worth 
investigating. I cannot find the fact or its causes clearly 
stated anywhere, Dr. Stubbs (p. 112, note) gives the 
details above for the Pensioners’ entrance and the details 
for the increased fee in the case of the Fellow Commoners 
without suspecting the inconsistency. The items are all 
on an increased but not corresponding ratio, viz., £6 for 
plate ; 17s. for matriculation. 41 6s. for the bowling-green 
is the only new item. But still there is no mention of 
half-yearly fees for students, nor have we any clearer state- 
ment of the emoluments of a Tutorship than we have of 


1 Baronets are treated as Filii Nobilium regarding their fees. 
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those of a Senior Fellowship, which consisted mainly in 
dividing the renewal fines paid for twenty-one year leases 
by the College tenants, 

This brings us up to the last stage of our inquiry. 
Even the increased fees of 1809, and the management of 
them by the Tutors, turned out unsatisfactory, and so we 
find in the Registry for 1820, February 12th, this preamble 
about the Junior Bursar (p. 266): “The manner in which 
the Junior Fellows are at present enabled to provide for 
the speedy and certain payments of the debts due by their 
pupils appearing to be unsatisfactory and unequal, and 
the Tutors having unanimously requested that it be 
changed, suggesting also a plan—well adapted to the 
purpose, and which evidently would be more acceptable 
to the parents and guardians of the students than such an 
increase in Caution money—now not equal to cover the 
expense of one quarter for a student in Commons—as 
would otherwise be necessary—Resolved that every 
student entering to join the class answering its first 
examination in June, 1821, shall pay, besides his usual 
admission fees, a sum equal to half a year’s tuition and 
College fees. That is, every Pensioner beside his admis- 
sion fees, amounting to £8 4s.,1 a further sum of £6 155. ; 
every Fellow Commoner, in addition to his admission fees 
of £22 6s. od., the further sum of £13 25.; and every 
student admitted to the same class after first Monday in 
November shall pay a whole year’s tuition and College 
fees besides his admission fees. Noblemen, sons of 
Noblemen, and Baronets to pay according to their rank 
in like manner.” 

The fees are to be paid in advance, and the incidentals 
for chamber rent, punishments, postage for the preceding 
half year shall be paid at the same time. The Tutors shall 

1The composition of this £8 4s. and other such items made it up. The 


I do not know. Probably 12s. for plate | Tutor’s part had hitherto been £1 Ios. 
money, 2s. 3d. for a copy of the Statutes, 
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be responsible to the College for the incidentals due by 
defaulters, but not for any such! accruing during the time 
(four weeks) allowed for payment upon students who shall 
be struck off the books for non-payment. 

Accordingly, the so-called caution book which covers 
this period (1790-1824), preserved in the Muniment Room, 
contains, from this time on, the entry of entrance fees of 
£35 8s. gd. for Fellow Commoners, and of £14 195, for 
Pensioners, the sums of £13 6s. od. and £3 135. of these 
payments going to the College. The half-yearly accounts 
of the students are, no doubt, to be found in the Junior 
Bursar’s office, whither I shall not pursue them. 

I shall only add here that the gradual increase of fees 
during this period was not marked by any diminution in 
the number of students, there being as many as 80 Fellow 
Commoners and 250 Pensioners in one year. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 


1 Viz. the 3s. weekly for late payment, 





GEOMETRY OF COMPLEX VARIABLES. 


T has often seemed desirable tohave some comprehensive 
geometrical method for dealing with relations among 
complex variables: the following few propositions are 
suggested as an attempt to construct a scheme by which 
the language of ordinary geometry can be employed, and 
such that propositions true in Euclidean geometry have 
their analogues in complex geometry expressed in almost 
the same language. 


1. The reader is supposed to be familiar with the idea by 


which an imaginary quantity ~+,/ -1y is represented by 
the point P whose rectangular coordinates are x, y. Since 


v=10 


x+f/-1y=7(cos0+Vv —1sin@) = re 
we may say that the quantity 
gent/-1y 
defines a positive length 7 and an angle §—the angle 
through which the axis of x has to be rotated so as to lie 


along OP. It follows that the quantity z, - 2, defines the 
positive length P,P,, and the angle which P,P; makes 


with the axis of x, and that the quantity = defines the 
“2 ~ 1 


P, . 
ratio ae and the angle through which /,?, has to be 
14 2 


rotated to lie along P,P. 
It also follows that the quantity (2, — 2,) (z; - 2,) defines 
the quantity P,P,. P,P; and an angle which is the sum of 
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those which P,?:,, P,P; make with the axis of x, and that 


A (22 - 41) (4s - &) 
defines a length which is a mean proportional between 
P,P,, P,P;, and a direction which bisects the angle between 


P,P, and P,P; (2 - %) f*-' rotates P,P, positively 
through an angle @ without altering the length. 


2. If 21, 22, a, @2 be four points, and if 


3-M %4-4, 


22 - Qy 2. — Ae : 
the four points are concyclic, and on the circle @,, a, are 
harmonic conjugates of 2,2. If a diagram is drawn, 
the direct interpretation of this equation is that 2,2, 
subtends supplemental angles at a,, a, and that 
PA,: PiAi = P,A,: PrAs 


and hence the truth of the proposition, 


3. A position is defined as consisting of two points P,, P, 
representing two complex quantities 


(naptS-1M) (=p +/- 19): 
these may be called the coordinates of the position, and 
they may be measured from a common origin, or from 
different origins, or in different planes. Unless otherwise 
stated we shall regard them as measured from the same 
origin in the same plane. 
Distance between two posttions.—If 


gy - a, = re, and if ryrre Ot %) & Ze, 


a-a=ne 
where & defines a given length and direction, then 
2-Qy 2 - a 
have lengths that are inverses of one another with respect 
to the length of &, and their directions are equally inclined 
to the direction of & If 2, describes any path round a,, 
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. ‘ ‘ . P 

2. will describe the inverse path round a, reflected with a 

respect to the direction of &. The “distance” between Ns 
the positions (z,, 2,), (@,, @) is defined as 

AES - a) (2 - a2), t] 

and was of course suggested by the algebraic method of d 

expressing inversion. 5 



















4. Linear Group—Any relation connecting the co- 
ordinates (2, 2.) of a position is called a group, and a linear 
group is ds, + mz, +n=0, where /, m, m are given complex 
quantities. A linear group contains any two positions 
(a1, a2), (A, d.), and its equation may be written in various 





ways, €.g.: 
(21 — %) (a2 ~ d2) - = — a) (a - 4) =0 (1) 
2, (a2 — bz) — 22 (a — di) Ps Sa =0 
Since 27“ - 2—~ the triangles whose vertices 
b, - by — ae 


are (a, 4, 21) and (a, 6, 2,) are similar and of the same 
aspect, so that if (2:, 22) is contained in the same linear 
group as (a, a), (0,, 42), and if z, describes any path related 
to a, 5,, then 2 will describe a path similarly related 
to a, b. 

The Double potnt of a linear group is that for which 
2 = 2, = @, and its coordinate is es ma - 

The linear group may be expressed in terms of the 
coordinates of its double point by the equation 

-¢@ = Plas i ?), 

where # defines a positive ratio & and a real angle a. 
Since 21 - ~: %— @ = ke#: 1, it follows that the lengths of 

— $, 2 — @ have a ratio &: 1, and that the angle between 
them isa. Ifa triangle of constant species with its vertex 
at @ move in the plane, the points which are the extre- 
mities of its base may be regarded as defining the various 
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~ 


positions in a linear group. A linear group is therefore 
defined by a double point or centre of rotation, a real 
ratio &, and a real angle a. 

The point is constructed thus—let a,4, meet ad. in O, 
then the circles Oa,d,, Oa,d, meet in g. It is clear from the 


diagram that the triangles gad, and a,b, are directly 
similar. 


5. Perpendicular Groups.—Two linear groups contain 
a common position defined by the values of z,, 2, that 
satisfy their equations. Denote it by (4, 6), then the 
equations may be written 

Z(2, — 0,) + m (22-02) =0, 2 (2, — 0,) + m' (a, — 0) = 0. 

The double points of these groups are 

40, + m0, , £60,+ um’, 
Te”. Fo "Fee 
and the four points (4, 0.,, @’) are harmonic and concyclic 
if 2:m=l:-m', or if lm'+lm=o (see Art. 2). 

Linear groups such that /m’+/m=o are said to be 
perpendicular. This may seem somewhat artificial, though 
we have many illustrations in ordinary geometry of the 
connexion between perpendicularity and harmonicism, but 


the following considerations will perhaps show that the 
choice of definition was natural. 


6. The Circular Group.—The equivalent equations 
2,2, + 62, + (2+ a= 0, (2, — a) (2, — a.) = 2, 
define the circular or inversion group. In the second form 
4, a is called the central position, and / is the radius. In 
ordinary geometry two circles define a coaxal system, and 
in this system is a straight line—the radical axis—which 
is perpendicular to the line of centres. So two circular 
groups will define a coaxal system of circular groups, and 
one of them is a linear group, and it will be described as 


perpendicular to the linear group containing the various 
central positions 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVIII. Q 
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The circular groups of a coaxal system are obtained 
by multiplying the equation of one of the circular groups 
by any parameter, real or complex, and adding it to the 
equation of the other circular group. 

If the second circular group is 


(2, — b1) (22 > b,) = m’, 
the linear group of the system is 
2 (Az — by) + 2, (i — di) = Aya_ — yb, - 2? + mi’, 
and the group containing the centres is 
21 (a; i b,) om 22 (a, = b,) + ab, > anb, = Oo, 
and it will be observed that these linear groups are such 
that dm’ + l’m =o. 

For various reasons it seemed desirable to be able 
to employ similar language concerning coaxal circles 
and coaxal circular groups, hence the definition of 
perpendicularity ; and to dispense with circular groups 
in the definition the double points were introduced. 
The definition of perpendicularity involves only quantities 
involved in the linear groups themselves. There are 


other ways of introducing the idea of perpendicularity, 
but we shall not wait to discuss them. 


Parallel Groups are such that /m’ - l’m = o, or, in other 
words, at least one of the coordinates of the common 
position is at infinity. 


7. Fundamental property of two linear groups.—If the 
position common to the groups is (a), a), and 9¢, g’ their 
double points, then the groups are 

Z%- =p (%- a), (2-4) = f(z - a), 
and the double points are 


Qa, — pa, a, - pa, B 


errrp? Fe 
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The anharmonic ratio 


, U-> u-y _p 
es. ———— = = =: 
Hm) We ae OP 
If (4, 4.) be any position in the first group, and 
(¢1,¢) any position in the second, 


b, = a, Q- 

a =f, one =p, 
and therefore if the anharmonic ratio be denoted by e?™ 
where Q is, of course, complex and specially related 


to (a, a,), we have 
, b, -a a, — C. 
et = ( 1) ( 2) 


(b, = a2) (a, — &) 
This anharmonic ratio, seeing that it depends only on 
the position common to the linear groups and on their 
double points, is independent of the particular places 
where (4,, 4,), (¢,, ¢2) are chosen in the groups, and so the 
numerical value of the above function of (a, a2), (d,, 52}, (¢1, ¢2) 
by which Q is defined is independent of (4,, 4.), (41, ¢:) so long 
as they are contained in the groups. 
From the above we have 


Rea en Mat (bi = a) (Ga = 6) + (br = 4) (i =) _ 


2A (b- a) (b, = >) (a - a 1) ) (a = ate 
But 


b,-a,+4@,-0=3-G, bb -Q:+ @2-Q2=& -, 


(2) 


therefore multiplying we have 
(0: — a) (@2 — G2) + (b2 - a) (1 - 4) =a - dD -C’" 

where a is the complex distance from (,, 4,) to (G4, ¢), 
b is the distance from (¢,, ¢) to (a, a), c is the distance 
from (a), @z) to (d;, 42). 

Hence we have finally 
, eee. 
= 2be 
* Q 


4 (e™ + e™ ” 
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b? + c? - a? 


is therefore a kind of invariant 








The quantity 


of. the two groups in so far as it depends only on their 
common position and their double points, 

If (a, 2), (0, b2), (G4, ¢2) be any three positions, we have 
constructed a number Q, depending on the linear groups 
containing 

{(@1, a2), (A, b2)} and {(a, a2), (C1, €2)}5 
and we can similarly find a number Q, associated with the 
groups joining (4,, ,) with (a, a,) and (¢, ¢), and a number 
Q; associated with the groups joining (¢, ¢) with (a, a2) 
and (4, 4,), and in extracting the square roots so as to 
obtain ei, efi, ¢M%i, we take the minus sign—thus 








e(%1 + O24+9%3)i =-1, and 
b* + c? — a? c? + a®— b? 
1 (pi -oi) = — aia 1 (e@Nei - at) = ———_—_ 
eniz+e-Mi) = 1 (eQet + € = 
2 ( ) 2bce ” x ( ) 2ca lt” 
. : a? + b* - c? 
4I(2Nsi ResRGED, <tep: ceniinemainieiiils ances 
J(eNsi + e- Asi) = 
2( ) 2ab . (3) 


and we call the numbers Q,, Q2:, Q;, the complex angles 
A, B,C of the complex triangle whose vertex positions 
are (@,, @2), (01, d2), (G1, &@). The reason for taking the minus 
sign will be explained later, when we discuss the question 
of complex angle in more detail (see Arts. 14, 15). 

It is obvious from the above that A, 2, C are connected 


by the relation 
cos? A + cos? B + cos? C + 2 cos A cos Bcos C-1 = 0, 
8. Analogues of Eucitd ii, 12, 13, i. 47.—A triangular set 
or complex triangle is defined by three positions 
(1, 22), (4, b2), (¢, &2)—its vertex positions, 
The complex lengths of its sides in order are 
a=JS (4 -d)(-b), b=/ (a, — 1) (da C2), C =A (br- ai)(ba = a2). 











——— i? 
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Let yi, y2 be the position common to the linear group 
containing (a, d@2),(d, d) and the perpendicular group 
through (¢,, ¢,), then 


(ny: _ a) (be ~ 2) - (y2 - Q2) (A: = a) = 0,} ( ) 
; { 4 
(y - C1) (b2 ~ a2) + (y2 ae €2)(d, = a) = 0, 
2 (y1 — %)(d2 — G2) = 2 (Y2 — a2), - a1) 
= — {(@ — €:)(b, — a2) + (@2 — Ga)(d1 — a,)}. (5) 
Now as in Art. 7 the right-hand side = b* + c? - a’, there- 
fore 
2 (y1 — @1)(b2 — a2) = 2 (y2 - a2)(b, - a) = b? + CP - a, (6) 
2€ / (91 — Uiy2 — @2) = bP + c? - a’, (7) 
or if z be the complex distance between (a, a2) and (y, y2), 
then exactly as in ordinary geometry 
b? + c? = a? = 2¢cz. Euc, ii, 12, 13. 


Should the linear groups containing (a,, a), (4. &:) and 
(a, a2), (C1, ¢2) be perpendicular, then a* = b* + c*, Ewe. i. 47. 
If (81, 3:) be the position where the group containing 
(4, 42), (C,, ¢.) is met by the perpendicular group through the 
opposite vertex position, then just as before we have 
2 (Bi - @:)(G — a2) = b? +c? -— a? = 2 (Br - a2)(C1 - m), 
and we deduce 
¥1 - & : Bi — a = b, - a2: G2 - a, 
Yo - 42: Br -@2=0b,-a,:0,-a, 
or that the component triangles of y$a are inversely similar 
to the component triangles of dca. Jnversely similar means 
that the triangle formed by taking points with suffix 1 in 
one complex triangle is directly similar to the triangle 
formed by taking the triangle with suffix 2 in the other 
complex triangle. 
In ordinary geometry these triangles are similar but of 
opposite aspects. 
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It may be observed that the formula obtained as an 


analogue of Euc. ii, 12, 13, viz. 2cz = b? + c? - a’, suggests 
z b*?+c*?- a? 
- =——_—— = Cos A 
b 2be , 


where A is regarded as a complex angle (Art. 7), but we 
shall postpone for the present the introduction of angular 
measurement until it can be done with some definite 
meaning. (See Arts. 14, 15.) 


9. Construction for feet of perpendiculars—We shall not 
devote much space to geometrical construction, but it may 
be interesting actually to find y,, yz, We saw above (5) 
that 2 (y: - a1) (62 — a2) = (¢1 — @1) (b2 — a2) + (C2 — a2) (0, — 2), 
and if we construct a triangle a, 4, a’ similar to ab, 
then (C2 — a») (d, -— a1) = (¢)’ — a) (2 — a), 

W 2(y- GM) =a4-at+a'-a, 
or y= 3(4 +0’), 
so that y, is the middle point of the line joining ¢ and a’. 


If a triangle a24.c’ be constructed similar to a,d,¢,, then 
¥2 is the middle point of the line joining ¢, and «’. 


10. Zhe orthocentric posttion.—The equations of the 
perpendicular groups of a complex triangle are 


(2, — @,) (02 — G2) + (22 - a:)(b,- G4) = 0, 
(2 - ay) (@ - a) + (22 - 62) (Q a a) = 0, (8) 
(2) — €;) (a2 — b2) + (22 - &) (a, — &) = 0, 


and the sum of these is identically zero, and they are 
therefore satisfied by common values of 2, 2. We shall 
denote the coordinates of the orthocentre by /,, 42. 

If in (8) we interchange (a,, a2) with (4, 2.) we have the 
same equations as before, and thus we see that if four 
positions are such that one is the orthocentre of the other 
three, then each is the orthocentre of the remaining three. 
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11. In ordinary geometry if 4 BCH be the vertices and 
orthocentre of a plane triangle, and xyz the feet of the 
perpendiculars, we know that the triangles ZHA and ZBC 
are directly similar. In complex geometry we shall see 
that the component triangles of ya and yédc are directly 
similar, 

From the first two equations in (8) we find 


(Ay — a1) B (dey — B21) = (01-1) ((O1— 1) (Ga — G2) + (0 - 2) (C1 — a1)} 
= 2(d1 - G1) (y: - a1) (6, - a2) by (5). 
Also from (4) we have 
2(y1 — €1) (b2 — 2) = — 2(y2 — 2) (41 — 1) = B(Aieq - by¢,), 
(y: — 4) (Ai — a) = (y1 — %) (A - a4), 


SS Se 


or a 
bd, -— Ch hy - a 





and therefore the triangles yidic: and y¥,4,a, are similar, as 
are also 26.2, y./4.@,;, There are various other methods of 
deriving the same result, but they involve more knowledge 
than has been up to the present put forward. 
We also deduce from the similarity of these component 

triangles that 

(a, = ¥) (d, ” ") = (hy = ¥:) (Qa = 1) 
and 

(@2 — y2) (b2 — y2) = (dea — ya) (2 - ya) 
as the analogue of the well-known property of an 
ordinary triangle, viz., 

AZ.ZB<=CZ. HZ. 


We have now established sufficient properties of a 
complex triangle to state that the perpendicular groups 
divide it into complex right-angled triangles which 
possess the properties: where the triangles in ordinary 
geometry are directly similar, the component triangles 
are directly similar ; and when in ordinary geometry the 
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triangles are similar, but of opposite aspects, the com- 
ponent triangles in complex geometry are znuversely 
stmtlar, 


12. The next fundamental property that suggests itself 
is the analogue of Euc. vi. 2. 
If a linear group be parallel to the base group of a 
complex triangle, it intersects the side groups similarly. 
Any position in the group (4), @), (C1, 2) is 
a +2(¢,-a), A,+l(l, - a2), 
and any position in the group (4, 42), (¢1, ¢2) is 
b+7(4-4), b+ (e- b:); 
and if the linear group containing these is parallel to 
the group containing (a, a), (d,, 4), it at once follows 


that ¢=7, or that the side groups are divided into similar 
figures by the parallel groups. 


13. Szmilar complex triangles——Two complex triangles 
are said to be similar if the squares of their sides (of course 
complex) are proportional ; and if in this sense they are 
similar, their component triangles are either directly or 
inversely similar. 

If a*: b*?:c? = a”: b”: cc”, then 


«SE 8-8) 


——_ b, -¢ 
re ee 
kR , nae ne 4 Bes a 
ne “Men Me oa) (9) 
= es 
hy ~ byw A FG -4) 


a,-b, 


If we add, the resulting equation in a, d,,¢ obviously 
breaks into factors, for it is homogeneous and of the 
second degree in two quantities, seeing that 


4-44+b,-O.404-a, 20. 
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Now 
> (b,’ — a’) (by - @’) rs 
b, -— ¢ 
involves either 
6,’ -c/ Ci = ay ait = 6,’ 
— = 6 nae —~ = ay - 0,:6, - 0:0’ - 


i) — : ——: 
( bn-4q a-aq a,-3b, 


pee 6,’ — Gy bs - ae ay - a 
ey Seat —~~;—— = ay - 0, : by * A, ° cy * 6. 
Aa-a O- a a,- 


(i) gives Za,’(d, -—¢,) = 0, or 


a- bh a-a q- QQ 





ai — by 7 b,’ - cy Gy - ay’ 
and therefore from (9) 


a. - by be — C2 Co — Aa 
ab We Gay” 
or the component triangles are inversely similar. 
The other alternative shows that the component 


triangles are directly similar. 


14. Angular measurement.—If we take the circular group 
(21 = @:) (22 = TS) = (ar _ 6:) (az => (2) = R*, 


then various positions in it may be expressed in terms 
of a variable complex parameter w by the formule 

2-60, = w(a1 - 1), 22> 0, = w (a, - 62), 
and if w =e we shall say that a, a, has been rotated 
through a complex angle Q into another position in the 
circular group, and we shall see what really is the property 
of Q. Denoting the variable position in the circular group 
by its parameter w, if we recall Art. 8, the coordinates of 
the position where the linear group {(0;, 42), (a:,@:)} is met 
by the perpendicular group through the position w are 
given by the equations 


(y: = 0) (a, = 0.) = (y2 - 0.) (a = 61) am Gh, 
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{yi — 1 — w(a, - 01) (a2- 82) + {-y2-O2—- w"(a2 — 82)} (a1 - 9) = 0, 
“ 7 - A = w+ w") (a, - 4), 
y2 — 2 = (w+ w) (a, — 62), (10) 
and (yi: — 41) (y2— 62) = 3(w + w) & = & Cos Q. 


What has just been obtained is a close analogue to the 
ordinary definition of an angle and its cosine in plane 
geometry. 

Observe particularly that rotation in the circular group 
alters the position but does not alter its distance from the 
central position regarded as a complex quantity—the 
distance remains &, 

If (a,, a2) be rotated until it is in the perpendicular 


group, the necessary value of w is,/-1 and Q =<. If 


(a, a2) be rotated to a position w,, and if the new position 
be rotated through o from that position, then the value 
of w necessary to move aa: to the final position is of 
course ww. If the final position be in the rectangular 
group through @,, 6,, then 








’ or (wa + we!) = ——— (wi - wi'), 

@) 2 /- I 

and this suggests the idea of complementary angles with 
the property Cos Q = Sin Q,. 


15. Analogue to Euc. i, 32.—If we take a plane triangle 
A,B,C, and rotate it positively round A, until 4,2, lies 
along A,C,, and denote the new triangle by 442:Q1; and if 
we similarly rotate this triangle round &, until B,C, lies 
along B\Aq, and denote the new position by 4:24:02; and 
if finally we rotate this triangle round CG until CA: lies 
along C28, and denote the resulting triangle by 4;3;C,; 
then the triangles A,B,C, and A;8;C, are equal and 
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directly similar, but the sides are all reversed in direction ; 
that is each has been rotated through two right angles. 

If we perform analogous operations on a complex 
triangle, and define the parameters of the rotations round 
the vertex positions by 1, w:, ws, then the coordinates of 
the vertices of the various complex triangles are given by 
the following table in which only one coordinate is 
indicated. The second coordinate is obtained by changing 
the suffix 1 into 2 and w into w™. 


A Bly a, d, ay 

AnBiG, a, Qa, + @W (d, - a) Qa, + @) (¢1 - a) 

ABuC:, a, + @) (d, -- a) + We) (a ~ d,), a+ Wy (d,- a), 
Qi + Wy, (8, = a) + WaWi (¢; = i) 


ABCs at @i (Ar - a) + WoW) (G1 - b) + W3We2W (a, - C1), 
Q, + W@W, (A - a) + We) (1 - b,) + W302) (a = Says 
art on (dr — &) + ww, (C1 - di). 


If (ay", ax”), (01, b2'"), (cy, @'”) be the coordinates of 
the vertex positions of A;4;C;, then 
a” ae a,” a” r= a” a," 7 os 


aie aaa = et Se) ees, ee 
b, -a 7 a, a-a 








wr “aw ur an ut mur 
and b,!" - a; a C2 : b," ne a -_ C2 = ¢ y 
b a b W1WeW3 . 
2—- a C2 2 az — C2 








The component triangles are directly similar and equal to 
those of the original, and their sides will be reversed in 
direction if wiw ws = — I. 

Now w, is the rotation by which the position 2, lies in 
the linear group (a, a2), (4, ¢), that is 


{a + Wi (d; = a), aA, + o;? (d, = a,)}, (4,, a2), (Gi; C2) 


lie in the same group. 
6, —-a,.aQ-G 
W a: 


a b6,-@,.Q2:-; 
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Similar values are found for w., @;, and to secure the 
condition w,w,w; = —1 we must take the minus sign in 
each case. We thus have 


@) = eA = i Es ee ™= * 


> 
b,- Qa,.a2z- Ce 
en _ 
WW. = ee =— S b, b, a ; 
a> A, ° b, —- a, 
c la, — Gy. - 0 
W3 = er s= J : 4 
Aa-.0- b, 


and the following in addition :— 


b* + c? — a? 
Cos A = $(w, + w,") .. — 





: Ol. cas 
2be z ; 
F I 2 3a, (0_ —- c) 
sin A = —= (w, — w,') = a = 3/ ° 
24/1 2be 


We see, therefore, the sense in which it may be said that 
the sum of the three complex angles of a complex triangle 
is two right angles. 

It is unnecessary to state the various analogues of 
propositions in geometry and trigonometry that are 
suggested by these formulae. 

If we make the same construction as in Euc. i, 16, viz., 
join a, to the middle point of 4,¢,, and produce through 
the latter point until the produced part is equal to the 
original length, and reaches a point x,; and if similarly, 
from a, we reach a point %,, and denote the position (%, %) 
by X; then, if a,d, be produced through 4, equal to itself and 
similarly with a,,, and if the position reached is denoted 
by J, it is at once clear that the complex triangles ABC, 
XCB, BNX are not only directly similar in the sense in 
which similar has been used, but their component triangles 
are equal. Whatever the complex angles in ABC, those 
in the others are the same; and it is to be noted that the 
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complex angle at B in XCB is equal to C in ABC, and 
the complex angle at B in BNX is equal to A in ABC. 
Thus, with the linear group connecting the positions A 
and & and that connecting B and C, we have associated 
a third, viz., that connecting B and X; and the complex 
angles between this third group and the groups AB and 
BC are respectively equal to the complex angles A and B, 


16. Reflexion with respect to a given linear group.—lf 
lz) + M22+n=0 
be the given linear group, and (a, a2), (a)’, a2’) any position 
and its reflexion, then 
{}(a,+ay), 4(a,+ a,')} 
is in the given group, and the group containing (a, a). 
(@;', a2’) is perpendicular to the given group. Hence 
la,’ + ma, + la, + ma,+2n=0, la’ — ma,’ —la,+ma,=0, 
la! +ma,+n=0, la,+ma/+ne=o, (11) 


and .*. a, is the point which along with a, makes a 
position in the given linear group, and a,’ along with a, 
also makes a position in the group. 

Or we may picture the relation in this way. We saw 
in Art. 4 that a linear group is defined by a fixed double 
point @ as vertex of a variable triangle of given species, 
and that the extremities of the variable base give the 
various positions in the group. So if ?,OP, and Q,0Q, 
be of the given species defining the given group, the 
positions (P,, Q.) and (Q,, P,) are reflexions of one another 
with respect to it. 


If the given linear group be written as in Art, 3 


21- ~=w0(%- 9), 
the equations (11) wacan 
a’ - p= o(%-$), ai -p=w"(m-9), — (12) 


and it follows that if (a, a,), (d,, 62), (4, &) be any complex 
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triangle, and (a,’, a’), (0,, b:’), (ai’, @’) its reflexion with 
respect to the linear group (w, @), we have 


a, - 6, ° 6,’ -¢, ° o{ - a = 4,-, : b,— ls 2 C2 - Ary 
and a,!— 0," : bo’ — Gy : Go — ay =a,-5,:b,-A:q-a, 
and (a,'—0,’) (a2’- by’) =(@,—b;) (a_— },), i.e. c= c*?, a” = a?, b? =b*? 


so that any complex triangle and its reflexion are inversely 
similar (a,/b,'c' similar to a,4,¢,, and a,'b,'c,, similar to a,6,¢2), 
and their complex sides equal. 

Reflexion with respect to the special group 2, = 2, gives 
a! = a, a, =a, etc. It simply interchanges the constituent 
triangles defining the complex triangle. 


17. Analogue to superposition of triangles whose sides are 
egual.—We saw in Art. 13 that there were two alternatives, 
i, a,4,c, similar to a,/,'c,', and a,b,c, similar to a,'b,/c,', or 
ii, a,d,c, similar to a,'b,c,’, and a@,d,c, similar to a,’6,'c'. As 
already stated, we describe the complex triangles as 
directly similar in i, and inversely similar in ii. 

We shall consider i. Here 

hay tf =e! 


1 
a,- b, a-a PP ; 


a — wa = 5,’ - wh, = ¢' - we, = J suppose, 
ay =wa,t+l, b/ =wb,+h, ¢! = we, +0; 
and these again may be written 


a,’ — 0,=w (a,- 0), di’ - 0, = w (d,- 9), 41-8, 


w(¢,- 9), 
where 6,(1- w) =/. 
Similarly, 
-0,=0¢(a:-02), 5,)-0,=0(b2:-0,), G'-0,=0(a- 4); 
and, since 
(b, — a1) (b2— a2) = (0, - @,') (x’ - a’), wo = 1, 
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and the relation between the coordinates of the positions 
of the two complex triangles is 

a! —- 0 = wla- 0), a! - 8, = 0" (a, - 9.), 

by - 0, = w(b,-6,), 5,’ - 8, = w (d2— 82), ? (13) 

a’ - 8, =w(a- 6), o'-0= 0" (a- 4), 
in which the values of 6, 6, depend on the places in the 
plane of the actual vertex positions of the complex 
triangles. 

If we recall Art. 14, we see that the formulae (13) may 
be described thus: (a, a2), (4,, 42), (41, @) have been rotated 
round a central position (4, 0.) through a complex angle 
Q defined by the equation w = eM, 

It is a very close analogue to the corresponding theorem 
in plane geometry, viz., if two triangles ABC, A’B’C’ are 
equal and of the same aspect, a centre of rotation can be 
found so that ABC can be turned through an angle into 
the position A’B’C’. The centre of rotation is a point 7 
such that A/Bis directly similar to A’/B’, In the complex 
geometry the position (6,, #2) is such that @,0,4, is similar to 
a,'0,0,', and a,0,0, is similar to @,'0,6,'. 

Should the alternative be ii, then a complex reflexion 
followed by a complex rotation superposes one complex 
triangle on the other in the sense in which superposition 
is here used. The reflexion interchanges a,c, and adic, 
and the rotation follows as above. 


18. Zhe circular group (2 - 0,)(2, - 6.) = k*.—It has two 

double points, viz., those that satisfy the equation 
(¢ — 0) (z - 02) = &. 

Geometrically this means that if z, 0,, 0, be the vertices 
of an ordinary triangle, & is the bisector of the vertical 
angle at z in direction, and a mean proportional in length 
between the lengths of z - 6,,2-6,. It therefore reduces 
to construct a triangle, being given the base, rectangle 
under sides, and difference of base angles. As this problem 
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asserts itself very frequently in various problems in complex 
geometry, we shall solve it directly by means of complex 
quantities. We have to interpret the equation 


0, + 0, a - 
s= a 1 rit —_ _ (k,|- 1)’. 


Let A, B, AZ be the points th, 0, $(0, + 02), then ZB = 
3(0, -— 0). 

From J7/ lay off in opposite directions 172, WN equal 
in length and perpendicular in direction to &, then 


oot, AE. 





Suppose BQ is the quantity BL . BAZ, then finally 
from JZ draw lines in opposite directions parallel and 
equal to BQ. The extremities of these lines are the two 
double points. 

Quite a number of interesting geometrical properties 
can be developed from this method of regarding the 
geometrical construction, but it is unnecessary to take up 
more space in entering into minor details. 


19. Analogue to Euc. iii, 35, 36.—Any position in the 
circular group is 2, = 0,+ kw, 2 = 0,+ kw", where wis a 
variable complex parameter, and the linear group con- 
taining two such positions is 

(2; ~~ Oy) + (2 = 0.) ww = R(w + w ). 
If (a,, a2) be a fixed position not in the circular group, 
(a, - 4.) + (az - 0.) ww’ = R(w + w’) 
may be regarded as a relation connecting the parameters 


of two positions in the circular group collinear with (a, az). 
Solving for w’ we easily find 
a — 0) (a2 — 92) — k 


ap sl 
mT ae. 
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(as ~ 64) (as ~ 64) ~ 


habe a ® eet 


a — 6, - kw 


$s ANS Ga Ma i 
(a. — 0; - Rw) (a2 = 0; — kw") 

The interpretation of this is that if through a position 
(a, a.) a linear group be constructed meeting the circular 
group in two positions, the product of the complex distances 
from (a, az) to these is constant. 

It can also be easily deduced that two linear groups 
through (a,, a.) meeting the circular group in two pairs of 
other positions determine pairs of complex triangles that 
are inversely similar, In ordinary geometry they are 
similar but of opposite aspects. 


20. Analogues to Euc. iii, 20, 21.—The linear groups 
connecting a variable position in a circular group with 
two fixed positions in it determine a constant anharmonic 
ratio or complex angle. 

The circular group is (2,-6,) (2,-6,)=4*, and any 
three positions in it are 


(0, + Aa, 02+ ka), (1+ 2B, 02+ 2B"), (0,+ ky, 0, + ky") 


where a, 8, y are the three parameters defining positions 
in the circular group. 

Now again recalling Arts. 7 and 15, and replacing 
a, a,.... by these values we get 


ont 


for the angle at the position_a. 

This shows that the complex angle is independent of a, 
or that complex angles in the same segment of a circular 
group are equal (Euc. iii, 21). 

The analogue of Euc. iii, 20 may be established thus. 
Let a, B, y be the three positions already taken, referred to 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XVIII. R 
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a central position @,, #,, and denote these four positions by 
A,B,C, O. Find a position (%, ) (X) such that the 
triangles BOX and BAC are directly similar, and a 
position (4, 7.)(Y) such that the triangles YOC and BAC 
are directly similar, and it will be found that XY, Y, O are 
in the same linear group. Hence with the groups 
connecting O with B and Ca third linear group OXY is 
associated such that the complex angles between the 
groups OB and OX, and the groups OX and OC, are each 
equal to the complex angle at A or a. 


21. Ptolemy's Theorem.—Four positions will lie in the 
same circular group if 


Qa, Q, Qa, I 
bbe A, be I 
= O. 
O12 “a Q I 
| ad, a, a; i 
Multiplying this by 
I —- Aa — Ar a\ae 


we obtain 


oO 12° 13° 14 
21? Oo 2° 24° 
| . = 0, 
| 32? Oo 34° 
| 
| eanes - amg 
| 41° 42? 43° 0 
or 
12. 34 23. 14 & 31. 24 =0, 
where 12, etc.,.... are complex distances between 


positions, 
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22. The nine position circular group.—lf 


(a1, a2), (01, 42), (C1, C2) 
be the vertex positions of a triangle, and yry2 the foot of 
perpendicular from (a4, @) to the opposite linear group, 
then the triangular positions cya and cyé are right-angled 
aty. If Z, 44, N be the mid positions on the sides, 
and Z the position yy, then it is easily proved that 


Ks a’ — b? 
NZ=+ ——, 
2c 


and WN, NL, LM, ZL, ZM are 
ta, $b, 3c, $a, $b; 
MN .LZ+NL.MZ+LM.NZ 

is zero for some distribution of signs, and hence circular 
group through mid positions on side groups passes through 
the feet of perpendiculars and conversely. Exactly as in 
ordinary geometry the mid positions between the ortho- 
centric and vertex positions lie in the same group. 


23. Stmson’s linear group.—lf a, 3, y, 6 be the parameters 
defining four positions in a circular group, the linear group 
connecting a, 8 is 

2, - 0, + aB (22 - 02) = &(a+ B), 
and the perpendicular through é is 
(z, - 0: - 82) - a8 (2 - 0, - 37%) = 0. 

The position of the foot of perpendicular (Z,, Z,) is 

defined by the values of Z,, Z, satisfying these ; 


2-4 = k(a+ + 8 - ad"). 

E-f = k(B+y7+8- Bys"), 

m-0, = &(y+ at 8 — yao"), 

if (&,, &), (m, m) be the feet of the other two perpendiculars ; 
&: -™ os (8B - a)(8- y) E2 — m 


Similarly 





E-& (y-a)(8-8) &-%’ 
and (&,, &), (m m2),-(Z:, 2) lie in the same linear group. 
R2 
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It is obvious that propositions analogous to those in 
ordinary geometry can be multiplied almost indefinitely. 


24. The centre and radius of the circular group containing 
three given positions.—We have 








(a, - 6) (a, - 6;) = (b,- 0) (4, - =(¢,- 9) (¢ (Cs -6,) = k, 
, . gs Ie i an __ - 41) aan 1) =e 
eee (; -0; ree Ergot (c, - 8)’ 
- ) (a - Os) _ (4: "i a)(d - 6) ae (a, - 1) (4 - 9, 0) 
= Se a~t 7 eae (14) 


The interpretation of this into an ordinary geometrical 
theorem and construction is the following :—Let a,, 4,, 4, 
2, bz, C2, 0, be represented by the points A,, Bi,Ci, As, B:,C2, Or, 


then 
BC, Ci:Ar, ArB, 


Bi QA, : A,BY 

and O, is a point such that if perpendiculars be dropped on 
the sides BiG, C,A:, Ai8,, meeting them in X%, Y,, Z,, then 
the triangle X,Y,Z, is directly similar to A,B,C, Or it 
A, B/C,’ be the inverses of A,4,C, with respect to a circle 
having QO, as centre, then 4,'B,'C/’ is directly similar to 
A.B.C;. 

Or if a triangle similar to A,B,C, be inscribed in 
A,B,C, the variable triangle moves round Q, as a pivot 
point, the variable triangle and O, forming a figure of 
constant species. 

Similar properties hold for 6,. 

From the above equations (14) we have at once 


a,-% _ (61-41) (02 - @) 


6-0 (G-a:)(b,-c,)' 
; a, - 9, _ f- a) (8, — ¢2) 
: Qa, -b, = = (d2¢, oe bia) ° 


st @-O, _ (@- a) (d,- 
Similarly, 4-b ~ 3(ba-be) 


O™i1A,;: AB: OC, = 
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and multiplying we have 

a a*b*c? a*b?c? ; 
A S=1 S(bicz—b,¢,){?  2b*c* + 2c’a* + 2a*b* - at - bt 4 

The resemblance to ordinary geometry is obvious, but we 

leave it there for the present. For last step note the end 

of Art. 15. 


25. A coaxal system of circular groups.—lf 
U =(2,- a) (%.-—a,)-f=0, V=(z,-,) (22-b,)- m’=0, 


the general circular group of the system is V+ kV =o. 
bc -ad 


The square of the radius of a@z,2.+ 62: + ¢2,+d=0 is ae 





hence two circular groups of the system reduce to pairs of 
points (2,;-A,) (2-A2)=0, (21-1) (22-2) =0. The inter- 
sections of the two original groups are the values of %, % 
that satisfy every circular group of the system; they are, 
therefore, (A:, 2), (mu, Az); hence the problem of determining 
the common positions of circular groups is the same 
problem as finding the common inverse or limiting 
positions. 

The common positions are (Ai, wz) and (m, Az), and the 
limiting positions are (Ai, Az), (uw, m2), and the linear 
groups containing them bisect each other at right angles. 
Also (Ai, Aa), (mi, 2) are inverse positions with respect 
to every circular group of the system. 

Property from which a geometrical construction for 
them follows :—Any circular group of the system may be 
written (2 -A:) (#-As) = A(%-m) (%—- ps2), and the linear 
group of centres is (2:—-A,) (Az — 2) = (22 -Az) (Ai-), hence 
the positions where the common diametral group inter- 
sects this circular group are given by 


t 


i-A, %.-AX 


a 2 aa 
me ~~ 


2 ee 
and it follows that A,, w, are concyclic and harmonic with 





x 
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si, 2/’ where any circular group is met by the common 
diametral group. These points, a’, 2”, are easily con- 
structed, for 

(2:' — a) (@:' - a2) = 2, 


and (2:' — @:) (b2 — az) = (22’ -— az) (1 - a1); 
, Soe _s ' 
 & b:- a, 

If A,B be ay, 2,” for one circular group, and C, D fora 
second, \,,m: are the points that are simultaneously concyclic 
and harmonic with AB and CD, 

There are several more or less interesting theorems 
connected with these points Aj, m in relation to ABCD. 
For example, they are two points from either of which 
ABCD inverts into a parallelogram, and there are various 
ways of providing geometrical constructions for 


(Ai, A2)s (mi, Te 


26. /nvariants of two circular groups.— 


I+ 


O = ayzy22 + b121 + As. + d, =0, 
V = A22152 + bot: + C282 + dz = O. 
If 2, and z: be transformed by the substitutions 
~_pbiir+g . harm 
#1 par + g ? w2 UZ, + mm? 
U and V will be changed into new circular groups. If 
U+kV =o reduces to factors, the new form will also reduce 
to factors ; hence the equation for &, viz., 


a,d, — b,¢,+ k(a,d, + ad, — bie. — bre) + R* (ard, -— ba) = 0 





is invariant, i.e. the ratios 
ad, ~ be, : ad,+ ad, — bi62— bel, + Ax - bre 


are the same for the old and new forms. The meanings of 
the first and last have been given already: the vanishing 
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of aa2+ ad, -bic,- bx, is interpreted by saying that the 
circular groups are orthogonal. We shall examine in what 
sense this is true. 

If the two circular groups contain a common position 
6, 2, then 2=(0:-—a:) (02-2), m*=(0:-h,) (02-2), and if 
we calculate ad, + ard) - be. - bc, we find it is equal to 


— (8; - a1) (02 - b2) — (8, - d1) (02 - a2), 


showing that if it vanishes the linear groups containing 
the centres and a common position are perpendicular, The 
invariants above when used extensively may be denoted 
by some such symbols as $An, Ax, $A2. 


27. The principle of inversion can be applied to groups : 
we shall take only two examples, viz.,a linear group and 
a circular group. 

If the circular group is to be inverted, and the inverting 


group is (2, -— 0,) (22 — 0.) = #, 


then we replace z, -@, by ine and 3, - 4, by oii 
f2— 0, 2 —- 6 
and the result is obviously a circular group. 

The inverse of a linear group is also obviously a 
circular group. 

It follows easily that the inverses of a coaxal system of 
circular groups is another coaxal system, and the limiting 
positions of one invert into the limiting positions of the 
other. 

It can also be easily verified that if An, An, Az are the 
invariants of two circular groups fe is unaltered by 

An Az 
inversion. 

Again, it is unnecessary to indicate analogues to the 
properties of coaxal circles and circles generally. .They 
can be written down at once, and in language almost 
identical with that used in ordinary geometry. 
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28. To construct a complex triangle, being given its 
three cornplex sides a, b, c. We have seen that if two 
complex triangles have their sides equal, they are either 
directly or inversely similar. If any pair of constituent 
triangles can be found, then any other pair directly or 
inversely similar to them will serve equally well. In every 
case (4,- 4a) (d,-a:) = c?. . ., so that 6,-a, and &-a, 
will be equally inclined to c and of suitable lengths, and 
similarly with respect to a and b. 

Now, let the two constituent triangles be (a, 4, 2), 
(a, &,, 2,), in other words, 


Q2=M=a, h=h=b, A=H, = sy b-a=C, 
(a: - @) (%,-@) = 
(2: - 6) (#2. - 6) = a’, 
We shall replace the second of these two equations by 
(21 - 4) (@2 - 4) = 
There is a one to one correspondence between 2z,, 2,, and 
a one to one correspondence between 2, and €,, and we 


have to find where z, and & coincide. These correspon- 
dences are 


b? 
(2. oo, a@t+ > 2) = (2, a, 5, 0) = (%, b ss — ©, o\, 


and 





hence the anharmonic ratio of these sets of four points 


are equal; 
bY a? a*b? 
(= 6-524) (%- 8-325)" Gaap 


or the double point 2, is given by 


pe ae 
J(#-¢-5=a) (2-8-3 23) jan b b-a 
The construction is the following :— 


Lay off the line AB = c in length and direction ; its 
extremities are a,d, Lay off from A a length and direction 
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AX =b, and from BZ a length and direction BY = a. Make 
a triangle XAP similar to BAX, and a triangle YBQ 
similar to ABY, The points P, Q are 
a? b? 

b+ i ere 
If z, be the point C;, then the angle PC.Q has the same 
direction of bisector as the angle between PA and QB, 
and the rectangle PC,.QC, = PA.QB. It is therefore, as 
usual, a case of constructing a triangle, being given base, 
rectangle under sides, and difference of base angles. This 
problem is of course the same problem as that of construct- 


ing the common positions and the limiting positions of 
two circular groups. 


29. The contcal group— 
az, + bz + 2h2,2: + 292, + 2faa+c= 0, 
It may obviously be written 
(2, Ja + 22Jb + 2)? 
= 2(_Jab — h)z,2, + 2(t Ja - g)s + 2(4 Jo -S)a+l-e. 
The right-hand side will factorize if 
f(h +,Jab) - 2t(f Ja + g Jb) + 2f¢ - ch + cab = 0. 
If 4, and 4, be the roots of this equation 


+ 2(slad - 2) IG Ad GaAs) 


z,Ja + 22, |b +f,=+ a)2( Jab - h) (Gem) (Zs — ma)» 


za + 2b + tr 


or 7, + 7; = 2a, where 7, and 7, are the complex distances 
from (z;, 2,) to the positions (A,, Az), (My M2). : 

There is a second reduction by taking (21, Ja - a2,/b + 2)? 
and proceeding as before, and it will be easily proved that 
in this case 7, + % = 2b, where 7, and 7, are the distances 
from (z,, zs) to the positions (Ai, us), (19 A2)- 
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The detail is left to the reader and is not difficult. 
The positions (Au, As), (His m2) 3 (Ary par), (ur, A2) are the pairs 
of focal positions, and there is no distinction between their 
properties as there is in ordinary geometry. 

Like the common positions and limiting positions in a 
coaxal system of circular groups, the linear groups con- 
necting the pairs of focal positions bisect each other at 
right angles, and the squares of the distances between 
them are such that the sum is zero. 

The coordinates of the central position are 


hf-bg hg - af 


ab -i’ ab — fh’ 





30. Tangential groups—Two groups will be said to be 
tangential if on solving for z,, s, between them two posi- 
tions coincide. If /2,+mz,+n=0 be tangential to a 
conical group, the usual relation connecting /, m, ” holds, 
and given a relation of the second degree which the co- 
efficients of a linear group satisfy, it follows that the linear 
group is tangential to a perfectly defined conical group. 
As an example we shall find the group to which a variable 
linear group is tangential if the product of the complex 
perpendiculars on it from two fixed positions is constant. 
The complex perpendicular distance from (a,, a) to the 
linear group /2, + mz, + #2 =0 is easily found. 
The perpendicular group through (a, az) is 


Z(z, — M) = m (2 — as), 
and the coordinates of the position common to them are 


la, -— ma,-n la, + Ma,- Nn 


“2 — 
2/ , 2m 


3, 


lay + May + M. 
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If therefore the product of perpendiculars from (a,, a), 

(4,, 6.) to the variable linear group is constant, we have 
(da, + ma, + n) (1b, + mb, + 2) = gk*lm. 

This is the tangential equation of a conical group. 
To obtain the ordinary equation we recognize that 
two linear groups satisfying this condition will contain 
any position (2, 2); hence, eliminating # by means of 


10, + mZ, +m = 0, 
we have 
{2(a, — 21) + m (a2 — Z,)} (2(d, — $1) + m2 (b, - 22)} = 4h?lin. 
If this quadratic for /: m has equal roots, then 


(a = 1) (o = f.) + (a2 - 22) (A, - 9) ~ 4k* 
= +2 S(a, — 21) (aa - %)(b: - 21) (a - 


Sar- %.0,-b, t f%i-b.%—a = 2k 
ie., a conic having (a, 42),(d,, a2), and therefore (a, a2), (1, b2) 
as foci. 

31. Ifa tangential linear group be drawn to a conical 
group, and a perpendicular group be drawn through a 
focal position, the position of intersection lies in a circular 
group. 

If (%,, Z:) be a position in the conical group. 

A (21 = As) (Za — Az) + A (21 = on) (Za = pa) = 2a, 
and 2, + df, 2, + dZ a consecutive position, then, differen- 
tiating and discarding a factor, we have 
i a fa ie a 
A (o1 — 1) (21 — pr) VN (G - Aa) iG~ ~ 
The linear group containing (1, 22), (Z; + @@:, 2 + @@,) is 


(2, = z:) a, -(2- 2.) az, me 


io 2) A (fa - r a) (22 - ~ fa) + (% = d:) A (i - A) (2: - M1) =e 
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and the perpendicular group through (Aj, A2) is 
(2) — Ar) A (S2 Aa) (Se — oa) — (S22 — Av) (Zi - i) (Zi — ms) = ©, 
221 / (Sa ~ Aa) Oo = pe) = (Ar + G1) (Se = Xa) Se = Me) 
+ (2 - Ax) (Sr Ar) (2: - mn), 


and 


eo 
(25, - n=) = 20 f= =. 
— Ms 
Similarly 





(222 -/ Ae - M2) = 2a i= . 
Qi — fi 
Hence the circular group is 


‘ Ai + s+ fs 
(s: _ A *) (z, te a) = a? 
2 i 2 


It is left as an exercise to prove that if from the two focal 
positions perpendicular groups be drawn to a tangential 
group the two complex right-angled triangles so formed 
are inversely similar, i.e. if (0,, 62), (1, @2) be the feet of the 
perpendicular groups, the triangles A,6,2,, 4.0.2. are directly 
similar to the triangles pog.02, pipid1- 

This is the analogue to the tangent of a conic being 
equally inclined to the focal vectors, 








32. It is quite clear that Joachimstal’s method can be 
applied to groups, and a theory of polar groups and their 
pole positions can be developed just as in ordinary 
geometry. 


33. The group 
a2; + 262, + u 


22 = : : ooo, 
az,;? + 262, +¢ v 


We can choose A so that the roots of «-Av=o0 and v=o are 
concyclic and harmonic, and the value of A is 


ac’ + a’c — 2b0’ 
2 (ac — 6) 
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If the roots of v=o are a, B, we can write the equation thus— 
A (% - a? + B(z - BY 
2 (2, - a)(2; - B) 


If further we assume 


Z2-A= 


2 — a B o+ir 
—-~ -é andr real 
a-p NA - vr 


we have 
m—-A=4 /AB(eo+ + e- 9-7), 


(a) If r is constant, argument ee is constant, and 
2 — 

describes a circle passing through a, (3, and the equation 
for z, shows that z, describes a hyperbola with centre A 
and foci (Fi, ) =A’ + SAB. 

If r be given a series of constant values in succession, 
z, describes a series of coaxal circles having a, 3 as 
common points, and 2, describes a series of confocal 
hyperbolas. There is some value of + for which the 
hyperbola becomes flat, that is reduces to the lines 
extending from the foci to infinity. In this case z, passes 
from the foci to oo , but does not enter the portion between 
the foci. The corresponding values of r are o and -, 
and the circle described by 2, not only passes through 
the points a, $3, but through those for which o = 0, 
that is, through points which are roots of 


A (2, - a)? - B(2, - B) = 0. 


This is a very special quadratic. Its roots are concyclic 
and harmonic with respect to v = 0, and also with respect 
to “=0, and with respect to the roots of every quadratic 
of the system «+ v=o. If we denote its roots by @, ¢, 
and suppose that af8 are in cyclical order on the circle, 
then, as 2, passes from @ to B to ¢ to a to 0, 2, passes from 
F, tow to-w to &, to-w to+o to #. In general, 
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when z, moves round the circle described by it divided into 
two segments by aj3, one segment of the circle corresponds 
to one complete branch of the hyperbola, and the other 
segment to the other branch. This is seen from the fact 
that 2, is © at 2, =a or 3. 

lama 
2-$ 
describes a circle having a, § as inverse points, and 
z, describes an ellipse having 


1+ /J/AB 


as foci. If o be given a series of constant values in 


(2) If « is constant, then 





is constant, and 2 





succession, 2, will describe a series of coaxal circles 
with a, 3 as common inverse points, and 2, will describe 
a series of confocal ellipses. There is some value of o for 
which the ellipse becomes flat—it is the value o=o0. In 
this case, as in the former, the circle which 2, describes 
passes through 06, ¢, and as 2, goes round the circle from 
@ to @ to 8, z, moves from F, to F, to F,. 

The circles corresponding to values r and -7r are 
reflexions with respect to the line a8, and correspond to 
the same hyperbola, and the circles corresponding to 
o and —o are equal, and one encloses a and the other #3. 
They correspond to the same ellipse. 

The various positions in the group have therefore been 
completely defined by the two systems of coaxal circles 
and the corresponding system of confocal conics. 

. (c) The correspondence between z, and 2, might also 
be depicted in another way. Two values of & exist such 
that ~-,v and uw -,v are perfect squares, and they are 
the squares (z, - 6)’, (2, - ¢)*, where 0, @ are the quantities 
in (a) and (8). 

The given group may therefore be written 


-k 2-6 
oy 


tQ 
rc} 


= 





a 


37 - 
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o 
“9 


If we assume 
1 


an? is e"+?™ then ee peret2ir. 
a-¢@ 2. — ky 


‘ 2-0. 
If r is constant, the argument of ——— is constant, 


2- 
and z, describes a circle through 6, ¢, hence 2, describes 
a circle through £4, %. If o is constant, 2, describes a 
circle having 0, @ as inverse points, and 2, describes a 
circle having 4,, &, as limiting points. The points &,, & are 
the points /,, F; in the previous part, as may be very easily 
established. 


34. Two special cases of the group considered in Art. 33 
arise in connexion with Legendre’s Functions: they are 
f-t 2(z-1) 

wks 


s=— - and a= 
2(¢- 2) 1-7? 








where s, ¢ in the former and o, 7 in the latter are z,, 2, of 
Art. 33, and in both z is a fixed point. Those who are 
familiar with Legendre’s Functions will possibly see no 
novelty in the geometrical constructions for s and « when 


the positions of ¢and z are represented by points in the 
plane. 


Construct a diagram in which the points 


=f, 1) °S & tf -1, 8-f8=1 


arethe points A, B,C,L,/7, 7. Itis clear that C/, C/ are the 
usual mean proportional bisectors of the angle ACB, ie. 


CP = CJ? =CA.CB. 
Now, if (¢, /’) is in the cyclical group 
(¢-2)(/- 2) = 2-1 (15), 
it is easily proved that 


ee f-1 
w-2z f= 2” 
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hence, regarding this as a quadratic for /, its roots are 
¢and / where (¢ - z)(¢-2)=2*-1, and therefore 
27-1) 


4(¢+ 2’) = aps = 5S. 


Hence, given /(Z) construct ¢’(1/), then s is the mid 
point of LM. 

The interpretation of (15) is that the angle ZC/= /CM, 
and CL.CM=C/*—thus J is easily constructed, and 
if Z (¢) moves along a line through C, AZ moves along 
a line through C equally inclined to C/, and since 
CL.CM = C/* (constant) the envelope of LM is a 
hyperbola having /, / as foci, and CL, CM as asymptotes, 
and s is the point of contact. 


If AG is the mean proportional bisector of the 
angle BAC, then 


AG* = AC.AB = 2 (z+ 1), 
and if (4, r) is in the cyclical group 
(¢+1)(r+1) = 2(2+ 1), 
then it is easily proved that 


_ O=-t a -*) 
-a(@-z) 1-7 








=0;3 


hence, if r be given then ¢ is its inverse with respect to 
the complex radius AG or 


J 2 (2+ 1), 


’ is the inverse of ¢ with respect to the complex radius C/, 
and a is the mid point of 4, /. 
If r describes any circle through A, B, ¢ will describe 


a line through C, and o will describe a hyperbola 
with /, J as foci. 
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It is not necessary to do more than state that if ¢ 
describes a circle concentric with C, then / will describe 
another such that 7, = | 27-1 |, and s will describe an 
ellipse whose foci are /, /, and semi-axes 


4(m1+%), $(n-—%). 


Also, if r describes a circle having A, B as inverse 
points, ¢ will describe a circle having C and © as inverse 
points, that is, concentric with C, and hence, finally, 
o describes an ellipse with /, / as foci. 


ROBERT RUSSELL. 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XVIII. S 








THE ROMANCE OF WALDEF. 


HE Romance of Waldef has never, so far as I know, 
been published, and references to it are few. It is 
briefly mentioned by T. Tannerus, Bibliotheca Britanntco- 
Hibernica, p. 121, where we are told that Iohannes Bramis, 
a monk of Thetford, translated “ex Anglico et Gallico in 
Latinum Historiam Waldei, Norfolciae et Suffolciae regis 
lib. vi.’ Thomas Wright in his Essays: Eugland in the 
Middle Ages, vol. i, p. 97, says that the Romance is extant 
in French metre in a MS., which was then in the possession 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps, and in a Latin prose version by 
Iohannes Bramis, of Thetford, preserved at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. He quotes the Prologue of the Cam- 
bridge MS., from which we learn that the history of Waldef 
and his sons was first composed “in lingua Anglica 
metrice,” was then translated into French at the request of 
a lady, the friend of the French poet, and finally into Latin 
prose by Iohannes Bramis, who made use of the Anglo- 
Saxon original up to the end of the fourth part, which was 
all that could be found in that language. There is also a 
short account of the Romance in Dr. W. H. Schofield’s 
English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. 
The Cambridge MS. is described by Dr. M. R. James in 
the catalogue of the manuscripts in the Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, No. 329. It is a fifteenth- 
century MS., on vellum, with thirty-nine and thirty-two 
lines to a page ; the Romance occupies ninety-eight folios, 
and is thus considerably longer than the Dublin MS., which 


1 T have not seen his Story of Horn the Modern Language Association of 
and Rimenhild in the publications of | America, xviii, 50. 
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only fills twenty. The Cambridge MS. also carries the 
story further than the Dublin MS., for it makes Giac 
Emperor of Romeas well as Germany. Chapter xxviii of 
the second part of the C.C.C. MS. has been printed by T. 
Martin, History of Thetford, app. xxxviii, p. 128. This 
chapter contains a description of the battle fought between 
Thetford and Rowdham, and corresponds to p. g of the 
Dublin MS., but it is more than-ten times as long. The 
style of the Latin, too, shows that the author of our version 
cannot have been Bramis. 

It is not necessary to describe the Trinity College, 
Dublin, MS. E. 5.20 or its varied contents more fully here, 
because this has already been done in HERMATHENA (vol. 
xv, 1909) by Mr. M. Esposito. The existence of the 
Romance of Waldef in it remained unknown, being con- 
cealed under the inadequate description ‘“ Anonymi 
historia Angliae.” The story begins abruptly without any 
title or introduction, and there is no indication of the 
source from which it was derived. It would not be pro- 
fitable to enter upon a discussion of the mutual relations 
between the three versions of the story, till the two others 
have been published. 

In copying the MS. I have expanded the abbreviations, 
which are very numerous, and modernized the punctuation. 
In two cases I have altered the spelling, substituting ge 
for e, and ¢z for cz before a vowel, but in other respects the 
copy is as exact a transcript as I could make it. In this 
part of the work I owe a debt of gratitude, which can never 
be repaid, tothe late Editor of HERMATHENA, Mr. J.I. Beare, 
who carefully read first my manuscript, and then the proofs 
of the Latin text. It was his last request that an English 
translation should be added. My thanks are also due to 
Dr. L. C. Purser for assistance in identifying the story. 


J. G. SMYLY. 











THE ROMANCE CF WALDEF., 


T.C.D. MS. E. 5. 20. CAT. NO. 632 AND 1704. 


REX quidam fuit in Northfolchia Castor nomine, de stirpe 
Romanorum. Hic aedificauit iuxta Gernemutham quam- 
dam ciuitatem vocatam Castre de suo nomine. Ibi 
solebat esse portus totius patriae de Fleg, priusquam 
Gernemutha nomen haberet. Idem Castor per totam 
patriam, vbi portus vel ascensus hostium esse poterat, 
fecit castella et munitiones fortes. Post Castorem exactis 
multis annis regnauit Arthurus rex Britonum famosissimus, 
Quo defuncto et paucis de suis successoribus, facti sunt 
reges in Anglia multi valde; videlicet in qualibet schira 
rex vnus. Sed tamen ad nutum Londoniensis regis omnes 
spectabant. Eo tempore surrexit in Northfolchia quidam 
rex dictus Attalus; in Suthfolchia vero surrexit rex Vnwyn 
vocatus, rex Thetfordiae, qui pugnauit cum Attala certa- 
mine singulari. Sed hii quidem concordes effecti sunt 
nemine mediante. 

Tunc Attalus aedificauit ciuitatem fossatis muris et 
turribus valde firmam, ad quam fuit applicatio nauium 
atque portus; et vocauit eam Attelburgh. 

Post Attalum multis transactis annis regnauit Elferus ; 
Elfero successit Waldeus primus: Waldeo_ successit 
Edmundus; Edmundo rex Gyak. Hic debellauit reges 
Colcestriae et Thetfordiae. Post Gyak regnauit Beda rex. 
Ad hunce venit rex Hertfordiae dictus Dermannus et more 
stipendiarii mansit cum eo, Iste furtiuo indulgens veneri 
impregnauit sororem regis Bedae, nomine Ermenedam. 
Erat tunc Bedae regi senescallus dictus Frode, qui habuit 
fillum nomine Frodelingum, qui occidit regem Dermannum 
cum reuerteretur de sorore regis. Sed tamen et ipse occisus 


est a Dermanno. Soror regis Bedae interea peperit sub 
silentio; et paruulus positus est in silua. Ipsa vero de- 


sponsata est regi de Huntingdona, qui vocabatur Felix; et 
virgo fuit ab omnibus aestimata. 
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Eo tempore Beda rex venatum exiens praemisit vena- 
torem suum, qui inuenit paruulum antedictum inuolu/tum 
in samicto, et anulum pretiosum suspensum ad collum 
suum, et pecuniae decem libras. Puer vero datus est ad 
custodiendum cuidam mulieri de vicinia, quae baptizari 
fecit eum et vocat eum Florentem. Cum vero adoleuisset 
puer, venit ad curiam et in conspectu regis Bedae inuenit 
gratiam, et fauorem habuit famulorum. 

Eo tempore cum rex Beda durior iusto esset suis, et ob 
hoc careret amore populi, insurrexerunt contra eum tres 
reges, videlicet de Colcestria, de Cantebrigia et de Thetford. 
Quibus cum non posset resistere commissa custodia regni 
Frodo senescallo et comiti Wymundo, a quo Wymundham 
nomen trahit, in Normanniam nauigauit pro auxilio con- 
ducendo. 

Interea Frodo et Wymundus data pecunia ceperunt 
treugas annales a regibus supradictis. Beda vero peruenit 
cum quinque tantum militibus in Normanniae ciuitatem 
Rotomagum vocitatam, ubi erat dux Morgannus, qui fouit 
bellum contra regem Franciae. Vbi mox Beda peremit in 
hastiludio Franciae senescallum et in eodem bello multos 
Francos, atque duci victoriam reportauit. Vnde turbatus 
rex Franciae misit nepotem suum comitem de Bleynes, 
dictum Gerardum cum duobus milibus militum ut destrueret 
Rotomagensium ciuitatem. Cui occurrit dux Morgan cum 
rege Beda. Sed cito dux Morgan capitur a Gerardo. Sed 
Gerardum statim vincit et interficit Beda rex et liberat 
ducem Morgan, Sicque factum est quod rex Franciae 
pacem fecit cum duce ad arbitrium et beneplacitum dicti 
ducis. 

Tunc Beda rex licentiatus est ad repatriandum oneratus 
maximis donatiuis. In recedendo vero rapuit ducis filiam, 
non sine consensu proprio, et duxit eam in Angliam; et 
applicuit apud Attelburgh ciuitatem suam. Ducis autem 
filia vocabatur Erneburga. Inuenit autem prouinciam suam 


p. 2. 








p. 3. 
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alta pace gaudentem. Vbi et receptus est maximo cum 
honore. Et post paucos dies desponsauit virginem ducis 
filiam apud Attelburgh, quam rapuerat, cum gloria et 
laetitia procerum, ciuium et plebanorum. 

Post haec conuocauit exercitum et vastauit terras/urbes 
et villas regum qui eum quondam infestauerant sine causa. 
Illi vero vim vi refellere cupientes adunato exercitu irrue- 
runt in Bedae dominium, et ibidem plagam magnam 
fecerunt, 

Quod cernens Beda rex banniri fecit omnes qui sexa- 
gesimum annum attigissent, et qui non annum quintum- 
decimum adimplessent: aestimans videlicet quod hii, quia 
minus apti essent bello, sua numerositate consumerent 
victualia bellatorum. Intra dies paucos dicti reges obse- 
derunt Bedam cum populo numeroso; et fere per annum 
obsidio perdurauit. Sed tandem Beda reges fugauit, et 
tentoria cum thesauro et captivis cepit. Et tantam pacem 
infudit patriae, ut nunquam expost inquietatus fuerit in 
vita sua. 

Tunc tenuit conuiuium septem diebus apud Castre 
maximam ciuitatem. Vbi dum quadam die cogitationibus 
occupatus esset et minus solito laetitiae indulgeret, 
Wymundus comes requisiuit quid haberet, quod solito 
esset tristior, Et ille: Cogito, inquit, cui possem in 
maxima necessitate magis confidere; et de hoc dubio sub 
forisfactura oportet te me certum reddere infra septem dies. 
Voloque ut tecum ducas amicum tuum fidissimum, et 
etiam histrionem iocundissimum et notissimum inimicum. 
Wymundus vero de hac regis impositione turbatus cogi- 
taturus adiuit burgum suum, vocatum de nomine suo 
Wymundham. Quo cum peruenisset, retulit patri suo 
grandaeuo, quem nemine sciente praeter ipsum et uxorem 
suam latenter in volta seruauerat propter regis edictum, 
regiam iussionem, Cui pater: Non concidat uultus tuus. 
Duces tecum ad regis praesentiam uxorem tuam et filium 
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paruulum et leporarium, inquit, tuum. Cumque rex dixerit, 
quid sibi volunt isti? dices: Hic leporarius est fidissimus 
amicus mihi; quia etsi eum verberauero, expulero, muti- 
lauero nunquam me derelinquet, sed magis studebit me 
defendere et complacere mihi ; quod nullus amicus mundi 
faceret tantum iniuriatus. Pusio, quem hic uides, / meus est 
filius, mihi karior toto mundo. Huius facta, huius gestus, 
huius verba tantum me laetificant in labore positum vel in 
tristitia, quod nullus est ioculator, nullus histrio qui me 
tantum exhillararet. Vxor haec mea quam uides semper 
hactenus mihi curialis et bona tuit; quam tamen si 
percussissem iam in tua presentia, credo quod iuxta con- 
dicionem feminarum grauiter valde ferret. Et si nosceret 
in me notam proditionis illam palam faceret. Ad haec 
mox vxor Wymundi furibunda respondit: Proth dolor, ait, 
nunquam tibi inimica fui hactenus, sed de cetero pro posse 
aduersabor. Audi me, ait ad regem. Domine rex, vir 
meus sine causa mendaciter dixit me fore sibi inimicam : 
nempe si inimica fuissem sibi, non concelassem qualiter 
contra edictum tuum conseruauit per totum istum fere 
annum in celario patrem suum. Vide et iudica quid talis 
proditor mereatur, et quid ego innocens contra eum 
demerui, ut me determinaret eius aduersariam coram 
vobis. Tunc rex solutus est in risum maximum, et omnes 
qui aderant, deridentes inconstantiam feminarum. Postea 
rex requisiuit a Wymundo quis ei istud consilium tribuisset. 
Vere, rex, ait, pater meus, Tunc rex ait: Video quod 
et si vires desint senibus sanum tamen et salubre habent 
consilium: et sine consilio non potest bene aliquod 
regnum regi, Reuocabo igitur edictum contra senes, et 
omnes qui exulant in regnum meum. Patri dabo veniam 
ea condicione quod diligas et honores coniugem tuam et 
tractes fauorabiliter, quae non de praemeditata malitia, 
sed de mulieribus innata stultitia contra te locuta est. 
Sicque solutus est a reatu Wymundus et domum rediit cum 
vxore. 
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(In margin: de pelle / morelli / narracio / regis bede.) / 

Post haec rex Beda genuit de regina filium dictum 
Waldeum. Cumque diem mortis propinquare cerneret, 
conuocatis proceribus fecit eos fidem facere filio suo et 
reginae; et eorum custodiam commisit senescallo suo 
Frodo. Et cito post concessit in fata. Frodo vero post 
mortem regis fecit se coronari, spreto iureiurando, et duxit 
in vxorem quondam dominam suam et reginam, contra 
voluntatem dictae reginae. Expost videns regis filium 
Waldeum iussit secreto Florentio, cuius ante feci mentio- 
nem, ut Waldeum latenter raperet, et in mare iactaret. Sed 
cum ad mare venisset, et facinus ponderasset, noluit illud 
committere. Sed puerum secrete tradidit custodiendum 
cuidam feminae de villa conuicina, dans ei pecuniam ad 
puerum nutriendum. Et ad regem Frodum rediens dixit 
se puerum submersisse. 

Accidit autem quadam die dum rex de solatio reuerte- 
retur per villam in qua dictus puer nutriebatur, vidit 
repente puerum et miratus est. Vocauit igitur mulierem 
quae nutriuit eum, et quaesiuit ubi puer ille natus fuisset. 
Illa vero respondit se nescire ubi natus fuerat; sed quod 
quidam de regis curia iuuenis eum ad eam attulisset, et ei 
dedisset pecuniam et seruandum puerum in propatulo 
indicauit. Ob quam causam rex offensus comminatus est 
mortem Florentio. Ille vero constanter asseuerauit se 
puerum occidisse, et in arena sepelisse. Quod probare 
rex potuit si sibi daret licentiam ad litus accedendi et 
apportandi capud vel brachium pueri interfecti. Permissus 
ergo Florentius in nocte ad mare ire, quia rex voluit 
neminem scire de pacto inter ipsum et Florentium, eo 
quod puer ab omnibus amabatur, festinanter adiuit locum 
ubi posu/erat puerum Waldeum ad nutricandum, et tulit 
eum ad nauem quamdam paratam, et transfretauit cum eo in 
Normanniam; et peruenit cum eo Rotomagum, vbi dege- 
bat dux Morgan [avus] auunculus suus, Sed Flourentius 
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propter timorem regis Frodi non audebat indicare quis 
puer esset. Sed coepit morari in ciuitate per quinquennium 
donec Waldeus adolescens effectus fuisset. Erat autem 
Waldeus aspectu pulcher prae ceteris et de pulcritudine 
collaudatus. Cui inuidens filius maioris ciuitatis Rotomagi 
in ludo percussit Waldeum in capite trina vice. Indigna- 
tus Waldeus arrepto lapide repercussit maioris filium et 
interfecit. Florentius tunc aberat et Waldeus captus est 
et uinculis coartatus, ac iudici praesentatus pro homicidio 
perimendus. Quod audiens Florentius cucurrit ad locum 
iudicii et affirmauit se peremisse maioris filium, et quod 
Waldeus immunis esset. E contra Waldeus iurauit se 
occidisse puerum, et quod Florentius absens fuisset quando 
puerum peremisset. Sicque contendebant volentes pro 
alterutro mortem pati: donec omnis ciuitas miraretur, 
Tandem res delata fuit ad ducem Morgan. Cui 
Florentius enarrauit secreto quod auunculus_ esset 
pueri; et qualiter eum saluasset de manu Frodi, et 
peruenisset in ducatum suum. Quod dux audiens osculatus 
est eos, et retinuit in domo sua. Non post multos dies 
donauit utrumque cingulo militari. Postea profecti sunt 
in Hispaniam, deinde in Gasconiam pro fama militiae 
adquirenda. Deinde in Burgundiam, Andegauiam et 


Britanniam sunt profecti. Prouincia et Pictauia eorum’ 


sensit etiam probitatem. Sicque reuersi sunt cum gloria 
et magnis diuitiis ad ducem Morgan. 

Postea placuit Waldeo reuerti in suam patriam et 
intimauit duci conceptum suum. Qui dedit ei naues et 
cuncta necessaria et armatos homines/et permisit abire. 
Qui recto cursu in portu de Attelburgh venientes ascende- 
runt terram, et regem Frodum nil tale meditantem 
peremerunt, et corpus eius in mari merserunt. Filium 
vero suum quem genuerat de regina matre Waldei 
septennem excerebrauerunt. 

Tunc accessit quaedam mulier ad Florentium qui olim 
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eum nutrierat et retulit qualiter delatus ad eam fuerat 
inuolutus panno serico et cum anulo aureo circa collum. 
Deditque anulum illum sibi monens ne _ cognosceret 
mulierem nisi prius sibi dictum anulum demonstraret, ne 
forte contingeret eum cognoscere matrem suam. 

Cito post haec conuenerunt principes regionis et coro- 
nari fecerunt Waldeum in regem suum, Quod audientes 
de Thetford rex Roud et de Cantabrigia rex Knoud et rex 
etiam Colcestriae Swanus indignati sunt valde. Hii nempe 
olim patrem suum fugauerant de regno suo. Quod cog- 
noscens Waldeus destruxit terras eorum et reuersus est 
cum praeda magna, 

Deinde profectus est cum centum militibus versus 
Lincolniam ad accipiendum in vxorem filiam Erkenwaldi 
regis Lincolniae Ernyldem vocitatam, Eo tempore vene- 
runt pro eadem causa Vter rex Londoniae et Osmundus 
rex Oxoniae cum pompa maxima et apparatu. Rex 
Waldeus et rex Osmundus pro virgine singulariter con- 
flixerunt. Sed Waldeus in pugna fauorem promeruit 
aduersarii, et virginem secum duxit. Quam Uter ad- 
ueniens cum mille militibus statim rapuit a Waldeo. 
Waldeus assumptis secum suis militibus et militia 
Erkenwaldi et Osmundi, iam facti amici sui ut diximus, 
comprehendit Uter et vicit, et recepit virginem filiam 
Erkenwaldi. Ibi Uter fecit fidem quod nunquam portaret 
arma contra Waldeum, et sic abire permissus est. Tunc 
Waldeus rediens Lincolniam duxit in vxorem filiam regis 
Ernyldem cum gloria et honore./ 

Cumque Waldeus nauigaret usque Attilburgh cum 
dilecta sibi coniuge audiuit a nautis patriae quod rex 
Orkadum, Vrneyn dictus nomine, ciuitatem de Attelburgh 
et omnes munitiones suas cepisset in manu forti Sarra- 
cenorum. Diuertit ergo ab illo itinere et direxit vela 
versus Narburgh ubi dominabatur comes Okenardus et 
ipse subiectus Waldeo. Sed ille tamen regem suum 
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recipere noluit, necnon statim negotio adiuuare. Tunc 
juerunt ad Broncastre ad comitem dictum Vrry, qui et 
ipse homo Waldei fuit. Sed tamen sibi auxilium dene- 
gauit. Tunc verterunt vela vsque Tasburgh ad comitem 
Hardinggum dictum; qui eum suscepit alacriter cum 
honore. 

Tunc de communi consilio direxit nuntios ad regem 
Colcestriae Swanum pro adiutorio contra Sarracenos. 
Swanus vero radi fecit capita et barbas nuntiorum et 
denudari eos et verberari flagellis per omnes plateas 
ciuitatis. Aures quoque equorum eorundem et caudas 
fecit abscidi, et sic eos remisit ad Waldeum. Regibus 
proinde de Kantabrigia et Thetfordia Knowdo et Rowdo 
misit alias litteras pro auxilio sibi dirigendo. Qui capi- 
entes eius nuntios verberari fecerunt et auribus dextris et 
oculis sinistris mutilari. Waldeus haec videns maxime 
contristatus est; et nichilominus collegit exercitum mille 
militum et mille armigerorum et mille arcitenentium et 
venit ad Attelburgh ciuitatem, ubi pugnauit cum Vrneyn 
rege a mane vsque ad noctem pugna singulari. Cuius 
probitatem videns Vrneyn dilexit eum et concordatus est 
factus ex hoste amicus fidissimus regi Waldeo. 

Tunc Waldeus equitauit ad Narburgh ad vindicandum 
se de comite Okenardo, quem mox fugauit de castello suo. 
Okenar/dus vero peruenit ad Vter regem Londoniarum, 
qui erat inimicus Waldeo. Tunc equitauit ad Broncaster 
ad infestandum Vrry comitem propter ingratitudinem et 
falsitatem suam. Ibi occisus est in bello filius Vrry 
comitis, dictus Vrry de nomine patris sui. Tunc comes 
dedit Hardinggo filiam suam coniugem cum omnibus 
terris suis ad pacificandum sibi regem. Dehinc Waldeus 
profectus est ad Castre regiam civitatem. Deinde pro- 
fectus est versus Thetford, vbi ad tria miliaria de ciuitate 
occurrerunt sibi reges parati ad pugnam: Thetfordiae 
Rowdus rex et Cantabriggiae rex Knowdus et Hertfordiae 
rex Odardus. 
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In ea pugna Florentius occidit regem Thetfordiae 
Rowdum ; comes Hardinggus Cantabriggiae regem 
Knowdum ; Wymundus comitem jepiswithiae interfecit. 
Tunc rex Waldeus cepit Thetfordiae ciuitatem. Et postea 
sepeliri fecit reges Knowdum et Rowdum in planitie vbi 
bellum commissum fuit. Tunc incolae coeperunt capellam 
ibi construere et iuxta morari et vocauerunt nomen loci 
Rowdham a praenomine regis eorum. Post haec Waldeus 
intrauit Cantebrigiam et cepit eam et dedit Florentino, et 
ibi constituit eum regem. 

Deinde Waldeus profectus est in Estsaxiam et obsedit 
Colcestriam et cepit in dicionem suam regem Sweyn, qui 


eiectus fuerat a ciuitate ; et obsedit eam anno uno et tribus- 


septimanis, et cepit eam et restituit Swanum regno suo. 
Genuit autem Waldeus de regina duos filios; nomen vni 
Gyak, et nomen iunioris Gudlac. 

Eo tempore Vter rex Londoniarum fecit grande con- 
uiuium cui interfuere reges Cantuariae, et Ci/cestriae 
Herewardus, Warwici Gymundus, Oxenfordiae rex Os- 
mundus, Lincolniae Erkenwaldus, Excestriae rex Rohan- 
dus, Wyrecestriae rex Hemminggus et de Cardohil rex 
Hardinggus, Gloucestriae rex MHarlafus, Cestriae rex 
Hunlafus, Hamptoniae rex Edwynus, Cornuwalliae rex 
Elstanus, Salesbiriae rex Hermannus, Ernix rex Ley- 
cestriae, Huntingdoniae Felix rex, et Hertfordiae rex 
Odardus, Lancastriae rex Bonardus, Toly rex Dorcestriae, 
et de Leoneys Tony rex, de Gardigan rex Hoelus. Hii 
omnes praeter regem Lincolniae coniurauerunt in necem 
Waldei regis. 

Venit ergo rex Vter in Southfolchiam cum innumera- 
bili comitatu regum ducum et militum; et inter Eluedene 
et Thetfordiam tentoria sua fixerunt. Nec mora Waldeus 
committit bellum cum eis et capit regem Walwyci 
Hemmynggum. 

Ibi cecidere tot milia ut inter Eluedene et fossatas 
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de Thetford vix quis transire potuit nisi super corpora 
peremptorum. Nox proelium diremit, Vter obsedit cum 
suis regibus tribus mensibus ciuitatem, omni die inferens 
bellum et excipiens, Tunc astutia Wymundi comitis con- 
ficta est epistula sub nomine Londoniensium petentium 
reditum regis sui, quia et ipsi obsidebantur per reges 
Denamarchiae et Norwagiae. Quae litera cum fuisset 
delata regi Vter, credens ita esse ut continebatur in 
litera soluit obsidionem, et recedens cum suis omnibus 
requiescere coepit in quadam planitie quae distat septem 
miliaribus a ciuitate. Vbi nocte Waldeus superueniens 
occidit multos in stratu suo, et regem Vter dum fugeret 
per corpus transuerberauit et occidit. Ibi ea nocte capti 
sunt quinque reges, Rex Osmundus, Rex Gymundus, Rex 
Hermannus, Rex Elstanus et Rex Edwynus. / 

Waldeus rex duodecim cepit de Londoniensibus ciuibus 
et tradidit eis corpus regis sui mandans ut dicerent Lon- 
doniensibus quotiens reges eorum accederent ad _ infes- 
tandum eum totiens remitteret eis capita vel cadauera 
eorundem, Fergus frater Vter regis comes Gildefordiae 
coronatus est illico a Londoniensibus ob timorem Waldei 
regis. Hic nempe fugerat a bello, et ciuibus rem nuntia- 
uerat prout erat. 

Tertio die post bellum praefatum dum rex Waldeus 
pranderet cum suis apud Attilburgh superuenit Odardus, 
cui commissa fuerat custodia ciuitatis de Castre, uulneratus 
horribiliter et sanguinolentus, et nuntiauit ei quod eadem 
nocte effracta fuisset ciuitas nocte media per Sarracenos 
et despoliata, et regina cum duobus filiis abducta esset. 
Consternatus igitur Waldeus mox commisit regni sui 
custodiam Florentio et Wymundo, et ascendit nauem cum 
electis militibus reginam et filios quaesiturus. Interea 
Sarraceni vendiderunt regi Coloniae Giak regis Waldei 
primogenitum, qui multum dilexit puerum propter formam 
eius, Et quia tempestas Sarracenos separauerat, nauis in 
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qua alter regis erat filius, Gudlacus nomine, applicuit apud 
Marrok. Vendiderunt igitur Gudlacum regi qui vocabatur 
Eurok. Tertia nauis, in qua regina fuit, agitante tempes- 
tate in grandi fuit periculo. Quod videntes Sarraceni, 
aestimantes quia Christianam feminam habebant in naui 
illud periculum contigisse, voluerunt eam in pelagus 
proiecisse; sed prohibiti sunt per quemdam e sociis, et 
eam in proximum desertum, quod ibi prope fuit, abicientes 
reliquerunt. 

Waldeus quaerendo filios et vxorem peruenit Valen- 
tiam. Contra quem pagani pugnare coeperunt aestimantes 
magnas diuitias in naui sua/: [lle vero defendit se donec 
amisisset socios quadraginta et relictus esset solus, 
Peremit tamen sexcentos ex paganis antequam captus 
esset. Senescallus regis Valentiae videns eius probitatem 
saluauit eum a manibus paganorum, et perduxit ad regem. 
Rex vero veteranus iussit eum in carcere custodiri. Cus- 
toditus est ergo in carcere fauente sibi senescallo, ubi 
nichil sibi defuit quoad victum, per annum et tres 
septimanas. 

Eo tempore rex Hispaniae indixit bellum regi Valentiae 
sperans quia fuit vetulus, quod non auderet resistere potes- 
tati suae. Eductus est ergo de carcere consilio senescalli 
Waldeus, et ei commissus est exercitus, Qui tantam fecit 
in Hispanos stragem quanta non est visa post victorias 
Alexandri. Et regem Hispaniae ipse Waldeus occidit in 
bello. Tunc Waldeus petiit a rege, et optinuit, omnes 
captiuos Christianos quos in vinculis detinebat. Erant 
autem mille quingenti eo tempore a vinculis liberati. 
Viginti quatuor Waldeus penes se detinuit ad secum 
nauigandum de valentioribus ipsis captivis. Acceptisque 
multis a rege victualibus et donatiuis nauigio peruenit ad 
Peyto. Ibi tunc erat rex Odo. Huic erat senescallus 
pessimus qui, dum Odo ageret in remotis, voluit oppres- 
sisse reginam, quae dum nullo modo consentire vellet 
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facinori, regi reuertenti retulit quod regina cunctis esset 
communis, et etiam cuidam vilissimo et spurcissimo 
mendico qui carebat pedibus, ita ut eum admitteret ad 
cameram et concubitum impudicum. Locutusque est cum 
mendico ut intraret clam reginae cubiculum, et se abscon- 
deret quadam nocte determinata inter cortinam et murum. 
Quod cum factum fuisset, induxit regem ut scrutari/faceret 
cameram dictae reginae. Quod cum rex fecisset et men- 
dicum ibi absconsum inuenisset, dans fidem verbis senescalli 
iussit reginam comburi. Waldeus haec a referente cog- 
noscens narrauit regi perfidiam senescalli et optulit se 
ad pugnandum cum eo in causa reginae. Deuicit ergo 
senescallum perfidum, et liberauit a morte reginam. Et 
ipse senescallus in ignem proiectus est quem parauerant 
pro regina. 

Deinde nauigauit per deserta Danemarchiae, ubi solus 
ascendens repperit coniugem suam iuxta fontem. Vbi 
facta mutua recognitione dum ipse paululum obdormisset, 
rapta est a Sarracenis et ducta in Hiberniam, ubi regnauit 
adhuc rex Vrneyn. Vendideruntque eam regi praefato. 
Qui dum voluit eam duxisse in vxorem propter pulcri- 
tudinem suam, rogauit eum, quia ipsa Christiana esset et 
ipse Sarracenus, ut daret sibi indutias vnius anni. Con- 
cessitque ei petitionem suam. 

Interea Waldeus euigilans et vxorem non inueniens 
putabat fantasma fuisse quod viderat. Intrauit nichilo- 
minus nauem quaesiturus coniugem per Norwagiam atque 
Scotiam diligenter. Tandem applicuit apud Dulyn pridie 
antequam annus transisset datus pro indutiis mulieri. 
Cognouitque vxor Waldei Waldeum qui ibi affuit sub 
specie militis peregrini, indicio anuli quem illa quondam 
sibi donauerat. Quod cum comperisset Vrneyn rex gauisus 
est; et honoratus Waldeum, retradidit sibi coniugem suam 
cum pluribus et inaestimabilibus donatiuis. Waldeus pro- 
inde nauigans cum vxore applicuit apud Attelburgh, et 
exceptus est a clero et ciuibus cum processione solempni. 
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Tunc rex Waldeus celebrauit grande solempneque con- 
uiuium. cui interfuere reges Cantabrigiae et Colcestriae et 
multi comites et barones. Et dum omnes/sederent in 
prandio intrauit quidam miles armatus ad unguem insidens 
dextrarium valde pulcrum, et exegit duellum a Florentino 
rege Cantabrigiae, quia peremerat in bello Waldei regem 
Rowdum auunculum suum Thetfordiae quondam regem. 
Miles vero vocabatur comes Merlinus, Florentius igitur 
arreptis armis et dextrario pugnauit cum Merlino in prato 
iuxta forestam a meridie vsque ad vesperam. Pugnatum 
est tam diu, donec vterque caderet uulneratus. Quos 
Waldeus fecit deportari ad palatium, et eis adhiberi 
curationis remedium. Qui post multos dies conualuerunt 
et effecti sunt amici, ita vix alter ab altero pateretur se 
separari. 

Tunc Florentius duxit Merlinum in regnum suum; et 
equitauit super terras regis Huntingdoniae Felicis, quia 
voluit rapuisse coniugem regis Huntingdoniae, et sibi 
illicito matrimonio copulasse. Tandem cepit Felicem 
regem, et posuit illum in carcere; et ciuitatem Hunting- 
doniae cepit cum uxore regis, quae erat amita regis 
Waldei. Quadam die conuocato Waldeo et multis no- 
bilibus duxit eam in vxorem Felice rege in carcere suo 
defuncto. In mensa vero mulier cognouit quod Florentius 
esset filius suus indicio anuli quem posuerat ad collum 
suum tempore quo eum exposuit timore Bedae regis, 
fratris eiusdem feminae, inuolutum in nigro xamicto. 
Tunc illa narrauit qualiter fuisset generatus de rege 
Hertfordiae Dermanno, et totam seriem retexuit natiui- 
tatis eius, et qualiter Frodi filius Frodelingus occidisset 
eum, et ipse Frodelinggum. 

Hac occasione Florentius misit Merlinum ad Hert- 
fordiam ad vendicandum de rege Odardo regnum illud. 
Qui dum fecisset negotium/ et rediret, Hildebertus frater 
Odardi missus est ad persequendum eum cum undecim 
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hominibus animosis. Quos omnes Merlinus occidit manu 
sola, et capud Hildeberti amputauit. 

Florentius aduocauit regem Waldeum et regem Swanum 
et regem Felicem ad expugnandum regem Odardum. Nec 
segnior Odardus rex vocauit amicos suos, regem London 
Fergus, et regem Cantiae [4/azk] et multos alios ad pug- 
nandum contra Florentinum, expectauitque extra ciuitatem 
qui distat ab ea mille passibus et est locus planus. Ibi 
commissum est bellum cruentissimum, in quo Merlinus 
occidit Odardum regem. Alii vero fugerunt. Tunc clerus 
et ciues Hertfordiae susceperunt regem Florentium cum 
magna solempnitate. Vbi cum aliquot diebus perhendi- 
nasset Florentius dedit assensu Waldei regis socio suo 
Merlino regnum illud, Et sic unus quisque ad sua 
reuersus est. 

Fergus eo tempore dolens et confusus de fuga sua 
collegit nauigium et exercitum magnum ad inquietandum 
Waldeum. Quibus adunatis recto cursu versus Attelburgh 
direxit iter suum. Eo tempore rex Waldeus nichil tale 
metuens, accepit scapham et ingressus est mare cum 
Berno comite et quinque nautis gratia spatiandi. Remi- 
gauerunt ergo vsque fere Donnewyek, vbi superueniente 
tempestate et noctis nebula agitati sunt, et in mare pro- 
fundum reuocati. Mane vero repente inter nauigium regis 
Fergus interceptus et captus est. Okenardus nempe comes 
recognouit eum et indicauit eum esse Waldeum. Waldeus 
tamen interfecit nautas quindecim antequam captus fuit. 
Sed et comites Waldei omnes occisi sunt praeter Bernum. 
Tunc Fergus cum Waldeo reuersus est Londonias, Ibi 
diu facta est altercatio, utrum Waldeus moreretur /sub- 
mersione vel suspendio. Tunc Okenardus ait ad Fergus 
regem: Septem, inquit, annis seruiui tibi postquam fugi 
de patria mea timore huius tyranni Waldei, et multa mihi 
permisisti. Sed nec argentum nec aurum neque terras 


mihi dedisti. Dona mihi pro toto seruitio hunc Waldeum 
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inimicum meum, qui fregit castellum meum et destruxit 
terras meas. Fergus haec audiens concessit sibi corpus 
Waldei eo pacto ut eum interficeret quacumque morte 
voluisset. Okenardus tunc insultans Waldeo fecit eum 
artis vinciri vinculis et in carcere suo recludi. Nocte vero 
soluit eum et Bernum comitem, et imponens super dex- 
trarios optimos duxit extra ciuitatem. Cumque Waldeus 
rogaret Okenardum ut iret cum illis et saluaret semet 
ipsum noluit. Sed rediens exposuit se periculo pro rege 
suo Waldeo. Tunc Waldeus et Bernus sub omni festi- 
natione peruenerunt ad Hertford ad regem Merlinum, qui 
cum Florentio et amicis iam congregauerant exercitum 
triginta milium bellatorum ad obsidendum regem Fergus, 

Eo tempore rex Fergus voluit occidisse Okenardum 
quia saluauerat regem Waldeum. Sed tamen post multas 
altercationes et allegationes et excusationes Okenardus 
dimissus est. Qui ea nocte peruenit Hertfordiam, et in 
crastino vsque Thetfordiam, ubi ea die tenuit grande 
conuiuium rex Waldeus, Receptus est ergo honore quo 
decuit; et quia tunc mortuus erat rex Lincolniae Erken- 
waldus, dedit regnum illud Okenardo rex Waldeus, quia 
illud eum contingebat ex parte vxoris suae. Completa 
ergo coronatione Okenardi apud Lincolniam Waldeus 
reuersus est in patriam suam, 

Post haec Waldeus collecto grandi exercitu cum regibus 
Cantabrigiae, Huntingdoniae, Hertfordiae, Estsexiae et 
Lincolniae bellare coepit super regem / Londoniarum 
Fergus. Qui omnes uno animo una intentione obsederunt 
ciuitatem Londoniarum, Et ad regem Fergus defensionem 
venerunt duo nepotes eius milites animosi, Braundus et 
Hildebrandus. Reges etiam aduenerunt Cantuariae et 
Salesberiae, Herewardus quoque rex Cicestriae, Haralfus 
rex Glouerniae, et Bedfordiae Beda rex. Venerunt etiam 
et de Wallia duo reges. Quibus ad pugnam dispositis 
egressus est rex Fergus cum suis omnibus ad pugnandum 
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contra Waldeum. In ea pugna Bernus comes Waldei 
peremit Bedam regem Bedfordiae, et unum de regibus 
Wallicorum. Waldeus occidit regem Salesbiriae Her- 
mannum qui quondam tulerat sententiam contra eum, ut 
suspenderetur quando fuit captiuus regis Fergus. Rex 
Fergus in bello prostratus fuit; sed cito equo viuaciori 
restitus[?] fugit in ciuitatem. Quam Waldeus ex omni 
parte cum suis obsedit, et cum diuersis machinis plures 
quam triginta turres confregit in spatio unius mensis. 

Eo tempore adoleuerant filii regis Waldei quos supra 
retulimus abductos de ciuitate Caastre per Sarracenos cum 
regina matre eorundem. Quorum senior nutritus fuerat 
in curia regis Coloniae Conredi, Giak nomine. Ipse pug- 
nauit singulariter cum rege Saxoniae Erouno vocabulo, 
qui venerat ad destruendum regnum Coloniae cum septem 
regibus, et ducibus quatuordecim et innumerabili paene 
turba, et vicit eum ac lancea transuerberauit, et caput 
abscidit, et optulit illud regi. Tunc rex dedit ei optionem 
ut quicquid peteret procul dubio rex sibi daret. Et ille: 
audiui, inquit, quod natus fui in Anglia, sed quis michi 
pater quaeue mater fuerit ignoro penitus. Et ideo vellem 
dares michi nauigium cum robustis et electis viris regni 
tui qui me sequi volunt, ut possem in Angliam proficisci 
ad quaerendum parentes meos. Et per viam si possem 
conquestum / per tuam militiam facere de terra vel regno 
vel insula, eam de te vellem libenter tenere. Nec mora, 
rex concessit quod petierat et congregari fecit exercitum 
et parari naues a profectionem Gyak. 

Per idem tempus Gudlacus frater Gyak quem diximus 
in Affricam deportatum et venditum regi Marrochiae Eurok 
nomine coepit esse iuuenis speciosissimus, facetissimus, 
liberalissimus et amantissimus cunctis qui cum rege erant. 
Fuerunt autem regi Eurok subditi reges quatuordecim et 
duces multi. 


Inter quos in hastiludiis et torneamentis Gudlacus fuit 
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nominatissimus in probitate et militia quippe qui prae- 
celluit uniuersis. Nempe in quodam torneamento facto 
apud Marrok tanta usus est strenuitate quod nullus valebat 
eius ictus et impetum tollerare. Inuidebat sibi igitur nepos 
regis Eurok et insidiabatur ei. Qui solus obuians die 
quadam cum impetum fecisset ad occidendum eum, 
Gudlacus extracto gladio interfecit eum, et mox fugit ad 
mare. Vbi inueniens nauem mercatoriam de Hibernia, 
quae venditis mercimoniis reuersura fuit in Angliam, 
rogauit nautas ut eum in Angliam transportarent. Qui 
accepta ab eo pecunia susceperunt eum, et nauigare 
coeperunt. Sed ventus impulit eos in Danemarchiam, vbi 
nauis confracta est ad scopulos, et nautae submersi omnes, 
Nullus euasit nisi solum modo Gudlacus, qui nando 
peruenit ad terram. Deinde per vastam solitudinem, per 
montes et plana, per siluas et nemora, vbi vrsi, apri et 
ferae sunt multae bestiae transiendo, peruenit ad ciuitatem 
vbi rex Daciae grande conuiuium celebrauit. Peruenit 
igitur ad curiam regis Swani et refocillatus est. Post 
prandium rex et regina et tota regni nobilitas ascensis 
equis exiuerunt ad litus maris spatiatum. Vbi occurrens 
quidam vastissimus albus vrsus inuasit regis filium coram 
eo; nec fuit aliquis qui audebat succurrere puero pro 
timore vrsi. Quod videns Gudlacus extorta lancea de manu 
cuiusdam Daci cucurrit ad/bestiam et eam per medium 
transfixit corporis et occidit, et puerum liberauit. Tunc 
rex gaudens quaesiuit quis aut unde esset qui eius fillum a 
morte saluasset. Et ille: In Anglia, inquit, fui natus, sed 
patrem et matrem nescio, quia puerulus fui deportatus a 
patria per piratas cum matre et puerulo fratre meo. Sed 
quid actum sit de eis nescio. Me vero Sarraceni qui 
rapuerant vexerunt in Affricam et regi Marrochiae Eurok 
nomine vendiderunt. Post multum temporis nepotem 
regis me volentem perimere interfeci. Et sic perueni 
tandem naufragus ad partes istas. Hiis auditis rex re- 
gratians sibi dedit ei arma militaria et dona plura. 
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Eo tempore rex Norwagiae cum aliis tribus regibus 
Danemarchiam hostiliter deuastauit ; cui occurrens rex 
Danemarchiae pugnauit contra eum. In qua pugna 
Gudlacus peremit regem Gudlandiae et quemdam comitem 
Norwagensem. Factumque est probitate Gudlaci ut rex 
Norwagiae caperetur, et eius totus exercitus vinceretur. 
Tunc rex Swanus optulit Gudlaco pro victoria quartam 
partem regni sui. Sed Gudlacus hanc oblationem refutans 
rogauit eum ut praestaret sibi de valentiori iuuentute regni 
socios et nauigium, cum quibus posset tute quaerere 
patriam propriam et parentes. Cui rex generosus ad- 
quiescens commisit sibi decem milia virorum bellicosorum 
cum armis et equis necessariis ad omnem pugnam. Quibus 
ingressis mare et velificantibus satis prospere repente 
apparuit a remotis grande nauigium, sed ignotum. Erat 
autem classis Gyak fratris Gudlaci veniens ex Colonia 
eodem proposito quo Gudlacus, ut quaereret videlicet 
parentes suos. Sed neuter illorum cognouit alterum. 
Parauerunt se ad pugnam. Tunc quidam Danus sapiens 
clamauit pupplice quod non fuit expediens ut in mari 
pugnarent; sed terram ascenderent quae prope fuit, et 
duces singulariter pro dominio decertarent. Placuitque 
verbum utrisque et in terram Flandriae ascenderunt. Vbi 
in quadam planitie duello confli /xerunt, donec uterque de 
alterius virtute miraretur. 

Tandem bello non tam satiati quam fatigati mutuo de 
amicitia collocuti sunt. Osculati sunt igitur, et pactum 
fecerunt pariter in Angliam proficisci, non tamen scientes 
quod fratres essent uterini. 

Venerunt ergo in patriam de Lyndeseye cum toto 
nauigio suo et exercitibus, et applicare statuerunt apud 
Grimesby. Sed antequam portum cepissent superuenit 
tempestas quae eos separauit, et in mare retorsit ita ut 
alter ab altero separaretur. Gudlacus nempe et gens sua 
proinde intrauit Tamisiam et peruenit saluo nauigio ad 
Grauesende. 
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Audiens autem rex Londoniarum Fergus de aduentu 
Danorum quaesiuit per nuntios si vellent militare sibi, et 
liberare eum ab hostibus qui eum obsidebant. Quibus 
respondentibus quod libenter militarent in auxilium eius 
pro condigna remuneratione, acciti sunt Londonias. 
Narrauit ergo rex Fergus quomodo rex Waldeus eum 
obsidebat, et ut reges et barones suos amicos occiderat et 
multa mala fecerat genti suae. Quem Gudlacus curialiter 
canfortauit monens ut speraret in domino et virtute 
Danorum, et cito videret confusionem suorum aduer- 
sariorum, 

Gudlacus igitur memor promissionis suae de die in 
jiem exiit contra exercitum Waldei regis et pugnauit 
sum eo, nesciens quod pater eius esset. Et multos de 
Waldei peremit exercitu multos vero cepit. Quamobrem 
rex Fergus dedit ei unicam filiam suam et heredem in 
coniugem, nomine Ykenildem. Mansitque Gudlacus cum 
eo pugnans contra patris exercitum multis diebus et 
multotiens Waldeo regi intulit magna dampna. Interea 
superuenit nuntius, qui retulit Waldeo dura noua; quod 
videlicet quidam dux de Colonia nomine Gyak applicuit 
apud Attelburgh cum decem milibus bellatorum, et obsidi- 
onem posuit circa ciuitatem, Quare Waldeus in crastino 
dissoluit obsidionem et reuersus est / ad Thetford ciuitatem 
suam cum exercitu uniuerso, quam communiuit reparatis 
turribus atque muris et instaurauit victualibus hominibus- 
que armatis. Nec multo post rex Fergus et Gudlacus 
adunato exercitu Londoniensium et Danorum venerunt 
et obsederunt ciuitatem de Thetforde. Audiens autem 
Gyak quod aduentasset Gudlak ad ciuitatem de Thetford 
reliquid obsidionem de Attelburgh et iunctus est regi 
Fergus et Gudlaco. Pugnatum est igitur multis diebus 
apud Thetforde fortuna varia, nunc vincentibus obses- 
soribus, nunc obsessis, donec Gyak expostulasset pugnare 
cum Waldeo certamine singulari. Pugnarunt igitur non 
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solum semel sed pluries et aliquando pater de filio quan- 
doque filius de patre suo meliorem calculum reportauit. 
Cumque regina Ernildis vidisset cotidie regem Waldeum 
maritum suum de duello reuerti disruptis armis et uulnerato 
toto corpore, ingemuit, et se totam in orationem dedit in 
monasterio Sanctae Mariae monachorum quod ibi tunc 
fuerat, omni nocte vigiliis perseuerans. Una noctium cum 
obdormisset, astitit angelus missus a regina misericordiae 
Sancta Maria, qui monuit ut in crastino se opponeret inter 
bellantes et monstraret ubera sua militi qui conflixerat 
cum patre suo et sic recognosceret utrumque filium quem 
quondam amiserat, et pacem faceret inter partes, 

In crastino cum uterque constitisset in campo paratus 
ad pugnam, Waldeus scilicet et Gyacus, regina monitionis 
suae nequaquam oblita accurrit anhela ad locum duelli 
nudato pectore et sparsis crinibus et ad genua regis mariti 
primo prouoluta indicauit ei quod filius eius erat primo- 
genitus cum quo tam atrociter ante pugnauerat, et iam 
confligere proponebat. Deinde ad filium suum Gyak 
conuersa monstratis uberibus/dixit ei: O Gyak fili mi 
dulcissime respice matrem tuam quae te gestauit in utero, 
quae te produxit in mundum: respice ubera quae suxisti 
et desine velle decertare contra patrem tuum. Hic nempe 
contra quem tam furibunde certasti est pater tuus qui te 
generauit, videlicet rex Waldeus. 


Gyak haec audiens et reginam respiciens mox dedit ' 


fidem maternis sermonibus, et proiecto gladio cucurrit ad 
pedes patris, et ibi toto corpore prostratus veniam preca- 
batur. Gudlacus vero hiis visis et auditis recognouit 


indubitanter quod haec esset regina mater sua, et Waldeus 
rex pater suus, nec non per consequens Gyak frater suus. 
Quamobrem sine mora et ipse corruit ad pedes patris eius 
gratiam et misericordiam postulando. Tunc pater laetus 
et hillaris ultra quam dici potest erexit filios et osculatus 
est eos, narrans per quot terras eos quaesiuerat, et se in 
pericula miserat propter, illos, 
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Factum est ergo grandis laetitia in exercitu Waldei de 
mutua recognitione patris et filiorum ac matris eorundem, 
Sed tamen rex Fergus gaudio priuabatur timens quod 
Gudlacus et Gyak cum patris exercitu eum caperent et 
patri traderent morte turpissima puniendum. Interea 
incidit ei bonum consilium ut mitteret Archiepiscopum 
cum legatis honorabilibus ad Waldeum et promitteret 
emendas uberes dampnorum illatorum Waldeo et red- 
deret ei pro dampno cuiuslibet denarii quatuor denarios 
promptissima voluntate. Et factum est ut mediatione 
Gudlaci pater iuberet eum per legatos accersiri in suam 
gratiam suscipiendum. 

Missi sunt igitur ad conducendum eum rex Florentius 
et rex Swanus, rex Felix et Okenardus cum Gyaco et 
Gudlaco et aliis multis hominibus honoratis. Quos cum 
vidisset Fergus appropinquare, metuens quod ad eum 
morti tradendum venissent, exiuit eis obviam et corruit ad 
pedes eorum misericordiam deprecans et fauorem. Illi 
vero moti pietate erexerunt eum / monentes ut confideret, 
et nichil mali timeret. Cumque peruenisset ad Waldeum, 
Gudlacus coepit commemorare quam generose se habuerat 
erga eum rex Fergus, et quomodo filiam suam ei dederat 
in vxorem et ipsum suum constituisset heredem. Quae 
omnia rex Fergus ratificauit, et sigilli sui munimine 
roborauit. Tunc rex Waldeus et rex Fergus osculati sunt, 
et amici facti sunt. Mansitque Fergus cum rege Waldeo 
tribus diebus apud Thetforde, in quibus ei exhibita est ei 
omnis beneuolentia et omnis honor, Quibus transactis 
Fergus duxit secum Londonias Gyacum et Gudlacum, et 
donauit ei filiam suam, et eum voluit coronasse; sed hoc 
Gudlacus admittere noluit donec frater suus senior esset in 
aliquo regno coronatus. 

Post haec fratres inter se collocuti sunt de honore 
militiae adquirenda in terris longepositis, quia videbatur 
eis reprobabilis inhertia, si diu cum patre matreque 
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degerent otiosi. Et congregauerunt ergo per quadraginta 
dies exercitum valde fortem, nemine conscio de eorum 
consilio praeter eos, ad quid tantam militiam congre- 
gassent. 

Vna dierum igitur conuenientes ad patrem suggesserunt 
ei de illorum iuuentute non expendenda in otio sed im- 
plicanda negotio dum vigerent in eis virtus et animositas 
iuuenilis. Intimaueruntque se velle in terras exteras 
commigrare et honorem atque laudem adquirere operum 
martiorum. Quibus pater: Si delectat vos exercitium 
militare et terrarum conquestus, in hac insula satis honora- 
biliter potestis et vires exercere et laudes promereri et 
largas adquirere possessiones. Nempe Salesbyriae rex 
Hermannus, qui dominatur in tota Wyltschiria, noster 
aduersarius semper fuit. Huius regnum conquirite, quod 
diues esse noscitur et opulentum; deinde Cornubiam atque 
Sumersete, Deuoniam et Dorsetam et totam terram War- 
wichiae vsque ad villam de/ Berwico et totum regnum 
Scotiae si fortuna faueat potestis adquirere. In quibus 
terris ciuitates et castella, vicos et villas poteritis distri- 
buere vestris militibus qui vobis vel militarunt vel militaturi 
sunt. 

Mater etiam eorum id ipsum dicebat filiis, addens si 
eam modo desererent quod prae tristitia moreretur. Sed 
eos retinere non potuit patris persuasio nec maternae 
lacrimae, quin omnino trans mare nauigare cuperent pro 
adquirendis terris exteris, animati et inducti exemplo 
quondam Belini et Brenni fratrum qui vsque Romam con- 
quisierunt et ipsam Romam praeter capitolium sunt 
lucrati. 

Igitur regales pueri Gyacus et Gudlacus adunato exer- 
citu triginta milium bellatorum apud Thetford, inter quos 
erat Leo filius regis Kantabrigiae Florentii, iuuenis in 
primis egregius qui ductus amore Gyaci patriam reliquerat 
et parentes, fratres conduxerunt bellatores suos ad Atthel- 
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burgh ciuitatem. Vbi prope erat portus apud Swanneseye, 
vbi naues intrauerunt cum exercitu suo toto. Ibi cernere 
fuit miserandum spectaculum patrem lugentem filios et 
deplorantem sua infortunia; ut qui tam tarde ad agni- 
tionem suam venerant, et tanta mala illi intulerant, 
quamquam non voluntarie, tam cito tanto suorum sollatio 
priuaretur. 

Fratres igitur prospere nauigantes peruenerunt Colo- 
niam, vbi se iuxta portum refocillauerunt. Audientes 
magnates patriae quod Gyak illuc venisset cum exercitu 
et se pacifice contineret, venerunt ad portum cum ingenti 
laetitia, et ei dona varia donauerunt, efferentes vsque ad 
caelos eius probitatem, qui olim sua strenuitate eos de 
probrosa seruitute viriliter liberasset. 

Eo tempore mortuus est rex Coloniae Conredus, et tota 
regni nobilitas illuc conuenerant ad electionem noui regis. 
Eratque consuetudo ut duodecim de fidelioribus regni 
baronibns eligerentur / et iuramento astringerentur ad 
eligendum valentiorem militem quem nouissent. Et quem- 
cumque dicti duodecim elegissent, proculdubio ceteri 
regni nobiles et communes pro rege suo venerarentur et 
tenerent. 

Et factum est post factam commemorationem probitatis 
Gyak, qui eos eripuit de manibus regis Erou et despicabili 
seruitute, cuncti elegerunt Gyak in regem suum. Placuit 
ista electio cunctis tam maioribus quam minoribus, et illico 
Gyak rapitur in regem; Coloniae coronatur. Gyak ergo 
prudenter incedens ciuitates et castra per gwerras diruta 
vel confracta in regno suo restaurauit, thesauros iuuenibus 
probis et audacibus errogauit, et iniuste exheredatos ad 
possessiones proprias reuocauit. Quo facto tantum sibi 
conciliauit amorem ut omnes cuperent viuere cum illo, siue 
mori si necessitas institisset. 

Visa igitur temporis oportunitate congregauit exercitum 
valde fortem et profectus est in Saxoniam ut eos seruituti 
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subigeret qui quondam Colonienses seruituti subicere 
voluerunt sub rege Erou. Nec mora mittit qui regionem 
nauigio deuastent. Et ipse interim mittit Lyonem iuuenem 
validissimum, filium scilicet regis Cantabrigiae, ad Saluf 
regem Saxoniae qui erat nepos quondam regis Eroun; ut 
veniat et se submittat mandans et terram suam de eo 
teneat sub tributo, ut videlicet pendat pro quolibet hominis 
capite quatuor denarios, vel de qualibet caruca unam 
marcam. Dum Lyo iter faceret versus Saluf regem, 
obuiauit nepoti eiusdem regis misso ad Gyak occidendum 
proditiose et insperate, si fortuna fauisset, Garsiae vocitato. 
Qui, cognito quod vterque habuit in votis suis, pugnaue- 
runt pariter donec Sarrazenus uulneratus fuisset ad mortem. 
Qui tamen ante mortem negauit Machometum et confessus 
est Christum, et sic obiit in fide Christiana, Quo mortuo 
Lyo arripuit coeptum/iter. Illic mox obuiauit cuidam 
venatori qui ducebat duos leporarios pulcros valde. Hunc 
rogauit ut tumulari faceret corpus occisum, et ipse equum 
mortui et arma acciperet pro labore. Ille ut vidit arma 
et cadauer recognouit ea, et imprecatus est multa mala 
cadaueri. Quia, ait, iste Garsius fuit nepos regis Saluf, et 
patrem meum fugauit de ciuitatibus duabus quae eius 
propriae fuerant auito iure, et duobus castellis et eum ex 
omnibus exheredauit ; et duos fratres meos milites proba- 
tissimos interfecit. Nichilominus parebo voluntati tuae, 
et eum pariter sepeleimus in sarcofago cuiusdam heremitae 
qui nuper obiit in hoc deserto, Et fecerunt ita. Deinde 
venator rogauit Lionem ut ea nocte secum hospitaretur, 
et mane caperet iter vsque Saluf regem. Igitur Lyo 
declinauit cum venatore ad hospitium paruum sed pulcrum 
supra ripam fluminis situatum, vbi repperit patrem vena- 
toris vetulum, et sororem eius, puellam nobilem et facetam. 
Pernoctauit ergo ibi et mane cinxit venatorem, qui voca- 
batur Terry vel Theodorus, baltheo militari. Qui duxit 
eum in viam rectam quae ducit ad ciuitatem magnam 
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Arenesburgh vocitatam vbi rex Saluf eo tempore mora- 
batur. Lione igitur in viam suam directo, Terry substitit 
in deserto donec audiret de reditu suo noua. 

‘Eo tempore repperit Saluf regem in mensa cum quatuor 
aliis regibus qui conuenerant ad missum suum, et insidens 
dextrarium Garsiae nepotis Saluf quem occiderat, nuntia- 
uit ei causam legationis suae pupplice coram eis diffi- 
ducians eum ex parte Gyak regis. Cumque Saluf vidisset 
dextrarium et gladium armaque nepotis sui, velut in 
frenesim lapsus est, et clamauit ut quicumque tolleret 
caput eius mille taienta reciperet pro labore. Quidam 
igitur de palatinis iniecit manus in frena dextrarii ad 
retinendum eum. Sed mox Leo eius caput uno ictu 
faciliter amputauit, et urgens equum calcaribus fugit 


. fes/tinanter. Quem secuti sunt de palatio plures et ciui- 


tate multi, inter quos senescallus regis Saluf plus ceteris 
qui nitebatur eur comprendere et mactare. Sed Leo 
reuersus eum lancea per medium cordis transuerberauit, 
et resumpsit fugam, insequentibus eum centum Sarrazenis. 
Quidam ammiralius Sarrazenorum dum nimis appropin- 
quat fugienti cupiens eius caput amputare ut centum 
talenta mereretur a rege recipere, ab eo etiam per cor 
transfigitur mox ad tartara transiturus. Deinde a Sarra- 
zenis concurrentibus circumuallatur, sed tamen viam facit 
gladio, multos occidens donec peruenit ad locum vbi Terri 
erat. Qui simul iuncti multos de Sarrazenis direxerunt ad 
atra Ditis antra. Deinde peruenerunt ad aquam profun- 
dissimam et periculosam. Quam transnauigauerunt super 
dextrarios; sed Sarrazeni in alia parte substiterunt non 
audentes se committere fluuio tam rapaci. Lio igitur et 
Theodorus peruenerunt ad hospitium senis patris Theodori, 
vbi tota nocte pausauerunt. Et mane Lio duxit Theo- 
dorum ad Gyak regem et commendauit eius actus et 
probitatem. Cui statim Gyak dedit duas ciuitates et 
castra quatuor ad sustentandum vetulum patrem suum. 
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Quo facto Terry rediit in patriam suam et parentibus suis 
rettulit munificentiam regis Gyak; et reuersus est ad Gyak 
cum centum quinquaginta militibus valentioribus totius 
Saxoniae, qui erant de eius parentela vel affinitate, et 
nouerunt omnes amfractus et viarum pericula regionis. 
Cum quibus in crastino et exercitu exiens peruenit ad 
Arenesburgh, et dirissima pugna conflixit cum Saluf rege, 
et eum superauit et fugauit. Qui sub omni festinatione 
accessit ad imperatorem Alexium in Alemania et coram 
eo sua deplorauit infortunia. Gyak interim cepit regni 
munitiones aliquas deditione, aliquas manu forti, et donauit 
totum regnum Saxoniae Gudlaco fratri suo. 

Interea imperator audiens a Saluf rege feritatem Gyak/ 
regis communiri fecit castra sua et Ciuitates et ea victualibus 
et armis instaurari. Deinde misit ad regem Siciliae et 
regem Appuliae regemque Lumbardiae Heliam, et ducem 
Lotharingiae Reynerum et ducem Suauiae Hermerum, et 
ducem Moriauiae, necnon ad reges Sardiniae et Hungariae 
ut quantocius sibi occurrerent ad resistendum Anglicis 
atque Danis, qui iam totam Saxoniam conquisierant, et 
Alemaniam inuadere cogitabant. 

Nec defuit dictis fides. Nam confestim Gyak intrauit 
Alemaniam et vastauit villas et vineas et cepit plurimos et 
occidit. Quod audiens imperator egressus est ad pugnam 
cum ducibus et regibus antedictis. Habuitque tam 
copiosum exercitum ut essent semper de parte sua decem 
contra unum de exercitu Gyak regis. Pugnatum est ergo 
fortiter donec Saluf rex quondam Saxoniae et rex Appuliae 
essent occisi, et Helias rex Lumbardiae captus est; et im- 
perator grauiter uulneratus fugit in ciuitatem, quam mox 
Gyak cinxit obsidione. Ciuitas Maguntia appellatur. 
Durante obsidione dum die quolibet esset pugna inter 
obsessos et obsidentes, filia imperatoris adamauit Leonem 
filium regis Cantabrigiae, quia vidit eum plusquam ceteros 
aduersarios prosternentem. Misit ergo ad eum clanculo 
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interpellans de amore et connubio. Ad quam dum ille 
frequenter accedit intempestae noctis silentio, submergitur 
in rapaci fluuio. Quod illa cognoscens illico mortua est 
pro amoris et doloris magnitudine; quia vidit corpus eius 
illatum mortuum in aulam patris. 

Post haec cum conualuisset imperator de plagis acceptis 
in bello praefato, eduxit exercitum sexcentorum milium, 
qui de nouo ad eum confluxerant, contra Gyak. Ibi pug- 
nauerunt partes horribiliter, donec de parte imperatoris 
cecidisset rex Hungariae cum paene militia sua tota, et 
rex Sardiniae esset captus, et dux Bauariae letaliter uul- 
neratus. Quo facto imperator fugit in ciuitatem et fecit 
portas firmari interius adiecta terra. Gyak vero longo 
tempore obsedit eam faciens villas et casalia exercitui 
suo, ita ut paene tam secure moraretur obsidens quam 
obsessus. Videns imperator / quod arte foret obsessus, 
misit nuntios ad Gyak regem qui offerrent sibi thesauros 
habundantissimos pro se et omnibus commilitonibus suis, 
si modo velit sibi homagium facere et honorem. Sed huic 
condicioni Gyak noluit consentire ; quin potius remandauit 
per eosdem legatos ut ei redderet ciuitatem, et se poneret 
in gratia sua, et talem faceret gratiam qualem deceret 
personam imperatoriam. Sin alias, comminatus est si 
daretur sibi capere ciuitatem vi et armis, quod ipsum im- 
peratorem perpetuo carceri manciparet. Interea urgente 
fame et mortalitate ciues et barones rogauerunt impera- 
torem ut redderet urbem Gyako et se submitteret, cum non 
esset alia via euadendi. Quod cum factum fuisset Gyak 
intrauit urbem Maguntiam, neminem laedens neminiue 
improperans ex illis qui tenuerant cum imperatore, sed eos 
habuit maximo in honore; sed et ipsum imperatorem 
Alexium regaliter honorauit nichil adimens sibi nisi im- 
peratoriam magestatem, 

Post haec Gyak conuocatis magnatibus Alemaniae 
imponi fecit imperatorium suo capiti diadema. Eo die 
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gratias egit suis militibus quod eum secuti fuissent per 
magna pericula et per bella formidolosissima conquisissent 
sibi regium diadema. Et ideo iustum est, ait, ut unus 
quisque remuneretur pro suae merito probitatis. Tunc 
coepit commemorare illis animositates Belini et Brennii 
qui Romam et Graeciam armis conquisierunt, industriam 
et virtutem Arthuri regis Britonum qui similia Martis 
opera consummauit, Alexandri magni victorias qui in 
annis duodecim totum habitabilem vicit mundum. Et vos, 
inquit, proceres, non minora hiis paruo tempore perfecistis. 
Aggrediamur ergo Romam audacter et Graeciam, et 
transeamus maiorem Indiam, praetergrediamur Alexandri 
viam, et perueniemus ad terram beatam, Paradisum ter- 
restrem videlicet, quo Alexander non potuit vel non 
ausus fuisset appropinquare, et eam obsidione cingamus. 
Aestimo nempe quod et si Gabriel Michael siue Gabriel 
custodiant acuta rumpea loci introitum, nos gladiis 
aperiemus viam et intrabimus terram desideratam, ibidem 
quam diu placuerit commoraturi. / Hac arrogantia et hoc 
verbo Gyak deum offendit maxime, quapropter expost 
accreuit sibi luctus ut in sequentibus apparebit. 

Igitur fratri suo Gudlaco dixit: Gratias ago tibi frater 
dulcissime, quod reliquisti patriam et parentes propter me, 
et me tua probitate sublimasti in honorem maximum qui 
in terris habetur. Dedi tibi regnum Saxoniae; sed hoc 
munus non correspondet gratitudini et probitati tuae, ideo 
permitto tibi vita comite totam Graeciam et imperatorem 
te constituam Constantinopolitanum, 

Teodoro vero dedit totam Lumbardiam: Salemun vero 
contulit totum regnum Coloniae: et Waldemer donauit 
Appuliam et Calabriam: et Wicardo Hungariam: et 
Odardo dedit Siciliam: Vrsum vero militem nobilem regni 
Austriae fecit regem: Odoni dedit Lotharingiam et Bra- 
bantiam et Morauiam: Ynae autem dedit totam Bauariam: 
Modredo dedit Suauiam. Remuneratis omnibus quolibet 
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pro virtutis suae merito, Gyak accessit ad mensam et 
solempne conuiuium celebrauit. Epulantibus cunctis in 
aula intrauit quidam peregrinus cunctis ignotus supra 
humanum modum decorus, et audacter dixit imperatori, 
quod arrogantia sua et inaudita superbia multum deum 
offendisset ; quia mortalis cum esset iactitasset se voluisse 
paradisum gladio conquisisse. Sed veniet, inquit, dies 
quando videbis Michaelem et angelos contra te stantes et 
non audebis nec de lancea nec de gladio cogitare, qui 
modo pompasti te velle paradisum inuitis Angelis subin- 
trare; et antequam surgas a mensa talia noua audies 
quibus fastus tuus humiliabitur. Hiis dictis peregrinus 
recessit et quo deuenit nullus scire potuit, quaamquam multi 
sollicite requisissent eum. 

Ut autem peregrini sermo impleretur adhuc sedente 
imperatore cum suis ad mensam et multum cogitante de 
dictis peregrini, intrauerunt aulam tres barones Angliae in 
habitu peregrino, et salutatione praemissa dixerunt se 
venisse de Anglia et dura noua de partibus apportasse. 
In primis dicebant quod rex Londoniae Fergus erat 
mortuus; et Waldeus pater suus filiam eius et sponsam 
Gudlaci fratris eius duxisset eam in Northfolchiam ad 
custodiendum eam ibi; et quod Waldeus seysisset urbem 
Londoniarum in manu sua ad opus Gudlaci; et quod 
interim Brandus et Hildebrandus falsis sug/gestionibus 
et promissis absente Waldeo ciuitates Londoniarum et 
Wyntoniae deceptis ciuibus occupassent. Audiens haec 
Waldeus mox adunato exercitu obsedit Londonias. Sed 
qui intus erant ausi sunt exire ad pugnandum contra 
patrem tuum. Quos ille deuicit, et cepit in bello episcopum 
ciuitatis ; et plures cum illo capti sunt et duo filii episcopi 
in hac pugna. Qui omnes excusauerunt se per Brandum 
et Hildebrandum quod circumuenti fuissent per illos 
dicentes quod mortuus esset Gudlacus, et illis debere reddi 
ciuitates tamquam propinquioribus de cognatione regis 
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Fergus. Nichilominus episcopus promisit Waldeo introitum 
ciuitatis si saluare vellet vitam suam, Et quod promisit 
impleuit, mane introducens eum inopinate. Audientes 
Brandus et Hildebrandus captam ciuitatem armauerunt se 
et pugnauerunt contra Waldeum in Westchepe viriliter 
donec ad fugam compulsi sunt. Fugerunt ergo per 
pontem et peruenerunt Wyntoniam cum hiis qui eos sequi 
potuerunt, et ciuitatem illam munierunt. Hildebrandus 
igitur commissa ciuitatis custodia fratri suo Brando iuit 
per diuersas regiones ad quaerendum auxilium, quo re- 
sistere posset Waldeo regi. Igitur de Scotia et Guthlandia, 
Danemarchia et Hibernia conduxit auxiliares contra 
Waldeum et applicuit ad Southamptone. Cum quo mox 
commisit bellum Waldeus, et vicit eum et compulit fugere 
et reingredi naues suas. Et illico transtulit exercitum 
usque Wyntoniam et obsedit eam. Audiens Brandus quod 
frater suus victus esset non ausus est ultra in ciuitate 
morari, sed latenter aufugit in Hiberniam, vbi inuenit 
Hildebrandum fratrem suum. Qui iuncti pariter recolle- 
gerunt exercitum peragrantes plures partes mundi donec 
venerunt in Affricam, vbi reppererunt quemdam dicendum 
diabolum quam hominem, qui habuit inter oculos spatium 
unius pedis, qui vocabatur Hunwaldus. Huic promiserunt 
plures diuitias et regnum Waldei regis si consentiret venire 
cum eis ad debellandum Waldeum. Interea Waldeus 
ceperat ciuitatem Wyntoniae, et pacificauerat patriam, et 
redierat in regnum suum. Cito post inopinate redierunt 
Brandus et Hildebrandus cum magna classe et ceperunt 
terram apud Roscestriam in sinistra parte ciuitatis. / 
Accidit eo tempore quod Waldeus circuiuerat per Kantiam 
et portus eius ad explorandum noua de reditu Brandi et 
Hildebrandi, quos procul dubio credebat velle terram 
inuadere, si daretur eis ascensus. Et ecce, proh dolor, 
eadem nocte qua redierat, et omnia pacata putauerat, et 
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nebulones inopinate cunctis dormientibus in sinistra parte 
urbis, edocti per quemdam piscatorem de aduentu regis 
sero ad urbem. Conuocatis igitur suis complicibus am- 
brones e nauibus intrauerunt ciuitatem armati super 
inermes, et miserunt ignem in tecta domorum per cir- 
cuitum ciuitatis, et clamauerunt clamore horribili, ut 
unusquisque feriret inuaderet et mactaret. Audiens rex 
Waldeus inordinatum intempestiuum et subitaneum strepi- 
tum prospexit per fenestram, et pro vero cognouit negotium 
prout erat. Et mox arreptis armis exiuit et puynauit 
contra eos, et occidit duos nepotes Brandi et duos comites 
et duos reges qui venerant in auxilium elluonum. Hun- 
waldum insuper hominem giganteum ita percussit cum 
securi sua, quamuis vix pertingere poterat ad capud suum, 
quod galeam et loricam circa collum vsque ad tempora 
dissecuit; et ictus oculos attigit eius enormes. Sed cum 
vidisset quod non multum eum laesisset, ingemuit et male- 
dixit ei dicens: Maledictus tu immanis bellua, qui non 
sentis ictus ex mea dextra. O necessitas, O miseria, vbi 
sunt filii mei nunc Gyacus et Guthlacus, qui me possent si 
adessent vindicare de tanto nebulone. Qui vtique si hic 
essent ego viuerem, qui modo sum sine adiutorio inte- 
remptus. Interea Saraceni eum undique circumuallarunt 
vndique dantes ictus ei, donec fortis galea et scutum suum 
comminuerentur et caderent ad pedes suos. Lorica quoque 
sua disrupta et discissa est, et sanguinis riuus ante et retro 
decucurrit de toto corpore suo vsque ad terram. Et cum 
iam nec se posset defendere nec vellet se aduersariis suis 
reddere et /stare non posset, pugnauit geniculando super 
genua donec caderet interfectus. Cuius corpus collegerunt 
et ad naues deportauerunt vehendum in Hiberniam et 
ibidem pro mirabili demonstrandum. 

Peracta tam execrabili victoria Brandus et Hilde- 
brandus duxerunt exercitum per viam terrestrem Lon- 
donias, obseruantes vias et omni sagacitate cauentes ne 
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noua de morte regis apportarentur Lundonias, donec ipsi 
cum sua familia adventassent. Itaque cum venissent ante 
ciuitatem et ciues eos vidissent, armauerunt se, et ad 
resistentiam parauerunt. Tunc locutus est Brandus ad 
ciues et dixit: Desistite, inquit, proceres et arma deponite, 
non enim opus vobis est bello quia Waldeus mortuus est 
in ciuitate Roffensi. Vindicaui nempe me de illo et de 
omnibus qui erant cum eo, qui de hac ciuitate et auita 
hereditate me priuauit iniuste. Quod audientes Lon- 
donienses et videntes mirabilem exercitum qui aduenerat, 
se sibi illico reddiderunt. Quibus sic gestis iuerunt Win- 
toniam et eam suo infando dominio subegerunt; omnia 
quoque castella quae rex Waldeus habuerat-in ea prouincia 
ceperunt, et armis, victualibus et hominibus instaurauerunt. 
Deinde intrantes naues recto cursu in Northfolchiam naui- 
garunt et mox ciuitatem de Caastre per insultum ceperunt 
et omnia castella prope illam. Expost obsederunt Tasse- 
burgh et fortem ciuitatem de Attelburgh, Sed eas lucrari 
nequibant propter probitatem eorum qui in eis erant. 
Tunc duxerunt exercitum et obsederunt Thetfordiam vbi 
regina vxor Waldei morabatur. Sed ad eius defensionem 
venerat Merlinus rex Hertfordiae, qui arcuit eos ab 
ingressu., Qui iccirco relinquentes Thetfordiam per aliam 
viam ingressi sunt Northfolchiam, et eam iuxta pactum 
Hunwaldo dederunt per cartam cum tota terra quae quon- 
dam fuerat Waldei regis. Hiis gestis redierunt Londonias 
cum laetitia magna valde, congregantes ibi grandem 
exercitum, ad quem finem penitus ignoramus. Hoc tantum 
tibi, imperator, retulimus quod vidimus / et sensimus prius- 
quam recessimus de terra nostra. 

Imperator hiis auditis quaesiuit a nuntiis qui vel quales 
essent. Cui maior natu respondit: De Northfolchia, im- 
perator, sumus, et Hardingus est mihi nomen, qui eram 
dominus de Tasseburgh nobilis ciuitatis et veni tibi 
nuntiare miseriam nostram, ut sub festinatione venias et 
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recuperes terram tuam. Tunc imperator alto cordis dolore 
percussus exclamauit et dixit: Heu quod natus sum tantas 
calamitates audire de patria. Heu quod pater meus occisus 
est nemine rependente vindictae remedia. Iam cerno quod 
peregrinus qui iam mihi nuntiauit iram dei accensam 
contra me veridicus fuit et ex parte dei missus. Propter 
superbiam et abusionem et mei cordis elationem et stul- 
tiloquium irae divinae sentio experimentum. Sed noui 
quia misericors est dominus et propitius paenitentibus et 
se emendare volentibus. Et ideo ut placetur dominus 
abicio, desero, fugio, et detestor fastus omne vitium et 
armis renuntio quibus hactenus ultra modum delectatus 
sum; et de effusione sanguinis humani paeniteo, et plene 
renuntio huic mundo, quem falsum instabilem et varium 
esse cerno, et dei quem offendi seruitio memet ipsum dedo, 
et in exilium ire cogito, vbi nemini notus ero. Et pro 
vobis specialiter, o proceres et commilitones, deum depre- 
cabor ut indulgeat vobis et mihi crimina nostra in hac 
vita, ne dampnemur in saeculo postfuturo. Et ideo, mi 
frater Gudlace, accipias hanc coronam et tuo eam impone 
capiti, et imperium rege prout nosti proinde cum regnis 
sibi subiectis. Nam ego coronam de cetero non portabo. 
Cui Gudlacus: Resipisce, ait, magnifice imperator, et ab 
isto recede proposito et retine dignitatem quam tibi donauit 
dominus. Et si tibi placet placare deum pro alleuiationem 
peccaminum monasteria fac et collegia religiosorum, repara 
vias pupplicas, et refice pauperes et egenos; et sic poteris 
deum tibi reconciliare et meritum promereri. Consimilia 
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omnia quae dedisti nobis, et sequemur te quocumque 
perexeris pedetentim. Sed cum hanc oblationem spreuisset 
imperator, et nullus esset e suis qui vellet coronam accipere, 
et ille persisteret in primitiuo proposito, Gudlacus ait: Si 
omnino inquit, vadis in exilium voluntarium quaesiturus 
animae tuae remedium, hanc coronam quam nobis optulisti 
redona imperatori quem iniuste ea spoliasti, petens ab eo 
veniam pro iniuriis illatis sibi. Hoc consilium multum 
Gyaco placuit et confestim ad Alexium iuit petens flexis 
genibus ab eo misericordiam, et reddens sibi coronam., 
Quod cernens imperator Alexius contra spem fieri, mox et 
ipse bina vel trina vice corruit ad pedes eius et osculatus 
est eum. Post haec fecit Gyak omnes captiuos quos 
tenebat in vinculis, et quorum  possessiones iniuste 
detinuerat educi et solui, a quibus flexis genibus petiit 
misericordiam, reddens unicuique propriam possessionem. 
Deinde Gyak rogauit imperatorem ut omnes quotquot de 
suis vellent morari in dominio suo foueret et amaret, et 
qui repatriare vellent iuuaret cum auro et argento neces- 
sario; quod factum est. Tunc osculatus est omnes et 
singulos tam proceres quam plebanos; et cepit peregrina- 
tionis itinera cunctis flentibus et gementibus ultra quam 
dici potest humana lingua. Et progressus a quodam 
peregrino suscepit caracallam dans ei suam clamidem 
auro textam. Et postea sedens in terra detraxit calcia- 
menta sua et dedit ea praedicto peregrino, accipiens ab eo 
burdonem et capellum suum. Et sic nudis pedibus est 
profectus nichil secum portans auri vel argenti nec sciens 
vbi nocte futura hospitaturus esset, iuitque volun/tarie in 
exilium vsque desertam Babiloniam, vbi septennalem deo 
placitam peregit paenitentiam. 

Gudlacus interea frater suus accepta ab imperatore 
Alexio iam restituto licentia iuit in Saxoniam, regnum 
videlicet sibi datum a fratre suo, et illud dedit Theodoro 
militi nobili, et eum in regem fecit coronari. Deinde 
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progressus est Coloniam et eam dedit Salomun, prout 
ante donauerat frater suus; vbi et Salomun coronatur in 
regem. 

Expost collecto grandi exercitu versus Angliam naui- 
gauit et applicuit apud Domok. Tunc temporis Domok 
vocabatur villa vel ciuitas, quae nunc Seyn Felix Anglicie 
appellatur. Ibi quaesiuit ab incolis qualis homo esset qui 
illam terram conquisisset. Cui illi dixerunt quod homo 
erat inhumanus diabolicus et enormis staturae, et voca- 
batur Hunwaldus. [tt addiderunt quod omni die ad illum 
portum solebat accedere ad explorandum aduentum filiorum 
Waldei regis, quos sine dubio credebat aduenturos et necem 
patris vindicaturos ; et quod morabatur prope locum apud 
Walton, et habuit tantam armorum copiam quod de nullo 
curabat. Hiis auditis Gudlacus gauisus est et cum suis 
exiens prouocauit eum ad proelium singulare, Itaque pug- 
nauerunt pariter et Gudlacus occidit eum et decapitauit. 
Erat quasi inauditum et perante non visum mirabile 
cernere tiranni corpus truncum horribile, quod plus habuit 
absciso capite quam quindecim pedes in longitudine. 
Peracta victoria de Hunwaldo omnes prouinciales et incolae 
veteres occurrerunt ei tanquam suo domino naturali. Tunc 
quaesiuit vbi mater sua, regina videlicet, morabatur, Et illi 
dixerunt ei quod in Thetfordia ciuitate munita, vbi diu 
se continuerat propter metum Brandi et Hildebrandi. 
Gudlacus hiis auditis et laetus effectus de vita materna 
illic cum exercitu suo illico properauit. Quale gaudium 
mater habuit, qualem laetitiam in aspectu filii, non est 
nostrae facultatis euoluere. Inter mutuas ergo collocu- 
tiones mater intulit de Hunwaldo tyranno quotiens eam 
infestauerat, quotiens homines / suos occiderat, quotiens 
terras suas vasteuarat, et quod nullus erat in mundo cuius 
mortem tantum affectauerat propter crebras irruptiones 
eius et maleficia quae facit horrenda. Tune (Gudlacus 
blande confortauit matrem monens ut speraret quandoque 
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de tiranno vindictae remedium; et mox aduocans quem- 
dam de suis iussit inferri capud Hunwaldi exennium matri 
suae. Quo viso mirata est multum quod Gudlacus cum 
tali informi bestia confligere ausus fuit. Nempe testa sui 
capitis frumenti modium poterat continere. Hiis visis et 
cognitis Ernylda regina multiplici gaudio plena fuit. Tunc 
Gudlacus requisiuit vbi esset vxor sua, filia quondam 
Fergus regis Londoniarum. Quae statim iussu matris ad 
eius praesentiam est adducta. Qua visa Gudlacus laetatus 
est, et tota ciuitas cum adiacente prouincia Gudlaci aduentu 
cognito iocundata. 

Postea cupiens vindicare necem patris in Brandum et 
Hildebrandum misit literas ad Wicardum regem Hungariae 
et Vrsum regem Austriae et Modredum regem Suauiae 
ut venirent cum armata manu in auxilium suum et de- 
struxionem tyrannorum. Qui omnes die statuto venerunt ad 
bella parati et sufficienter instructi. Brandus autem erat 
effectus dominus Londoniarum et Wyntoniae Hildebrandus, 
Eo tempore missus est Bedemundus filius Wycardi regis ad 
diffiduciandum Brandum et Hildebrandum, quos inuenit 
Londoniis cum quinque regibus congregatis ad conuiuium 
in aula Brandi. Qui cum perfecisset iniunctum negotium 
arrestatus est per frenum equi a quodam milite in ipsa 
aula; cuius caput confestim extracto gladio amputauit, 
et viam ferro faciens exiuit portas insidens dextrarium 
suum semper. Tunc iussit Brandus ut omnes perseque- 
rentur eum, ut captus super furcas suspenderetur. Inter 
ceteros Hildebrandus acrius et propius insecutus est 
improperans sibi et iubens ut reuerteretur et cum eo 
hastiludiaret. Qui reuersus lancea transuerbera /uit cor 
Hildebrandi ita quod corruit interfectus. Ipse vero bene- 
ficio sui dextrarii euasit manus mille persequentium et 
vsque Thetfordiam peruenit saluus; vbi extra ciuitatem 
obuium habuit quemdam Florentinum nomine filium 
Hugonis comitis Pictauorum, qui venerat ad diffiducian- 
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dum nomine Brandi Gudlacum regem. Qui quia nullus 
de aula Gudlaci insurrexerat contra eum dum exequeretur 
suum nuntium, dixit eius milites non valere. Quod audiens 
Bedemundus prouocauit eum ad certamen singulare, et 
illic sciret quantum valerent Gudlaci milites qui ei tam- 
quam nuntio curialiter pepercerunt. Pugnauerunt ergo et 
vterque uulnerauit alterum, ita quod de illorum vita medici 
desperabant. Collecti sunt igitnr et iussu regis Gudlaci 
delati in palatium donec perfecte sanarentur. Et, medio 
tempore concordes effecti, facti sunt amici indissolubiles. 
Cum vero conualuisset Florentius permissus est redire 
Londonias ad eum qui misit eum. Cui et enarrauit omnia 
quae sibi acciderant seriatim. 

Circa festum ascencionis fecit Gudlac magnum con- 
uiuium regibus et militibus qui de transmarinis venerant, 
ad numerum triginta milium bellatorum. Quo completo 
duxit exercitum contra Londonias quadraginta milium 
militum absque armigeris et pediditibus, qui facile sub 
numero non cadebant. Obsedit ergo Londonias, sed 
Brandus non ferens obsidionis incommoda egressus est 
animose ad proeliandum contra eum. Fit ergo pugna 
cruentissima, et multi cadunt mortui ex vtraque parte. 
Theodorus vero collecta militia circuiuit pugnantes et 
venit inter ciuitatem et hostes et conclusit Brandum et 
suos inter milites Gudlaci regis. Bedemundus vero cernens 
Brandum suum capitalem aduersarium adegit equum 
versus eum et pugnauit cum eo acriter, donec eum per 
corporis medium transverberasset. Quo mortuo cum 
Londonienses voluissent fugisse in ciuitatem, habuerunt 
obuiam Theodorum et eius militiam. Tunc fit pugna 
cruentissima, Theodoro pugnante contra eos et / Gudlaco 
et reliquis exercitibus insequentibus eos a tergo. 

Eo vsque res perducta est quod cuncti qui venerant de 
parte Brandi sunt occisi praeter Florentinum de quo fit 
sermo perante et Bernardum cognatum suum, qui capti 
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sunt et vitae regis indulgentia reseruati. Sicque Gudlacus 
victor ingressus est ciuitatem, et eam disposuit pro suae 
arbitrio voluntatis. Deinde ciuitatem cepit Wyntoniae et 
pacem fecit in vniuersa terra. Et rediens Londonias 
coronatus est. 

Expost retinuit Florentinum et cognatum suum, et eis 
dedit largas possessiones. Et recogitans de anima patris 
sui, et anima fratris sui Gyak, quem iam obisse putauit 
quia x anni transacti fuerant ex quo migrauit in exilium, 
construi fecit unam abbathiam Londoniis iuxta viam vbi 
diuina cotidie pro eis celebrarentur. 


Eo tempore Gyak, peracto paenitentiae suae tempore in: 


deserto Babiloniae, adiuit quem sanctissimum heremitam 
ad ostendendum sibi suam vitam quam credidit iam breui 
tempore finiendam. Et ea nocte qua dormiuit in hospitio 
heremitae missus est ad eum de caelo angelus monens ut 
rediret in Alemaniam, quia, ait, sic est dei voluntas. Qui 
mane retulit visionem heremitae, qui consuluit ne differret 
parere uisioni diuinae. Cepit ergo iter et prospere per- 
uenit in Alemaniam recto gressu, vbi iam Alexius dudum 
obierat, et magnates occurrerant ad electionem imperatoris. 
Hospitatus est autem apud ianitorem qui quondam fuerat 
de sua familia, qui recognouit mox quod olim extiterat 
dominus suus, qui modo ibi apparebat in habitu peregrini. 
Et mox cucurrit ad palatium, et nuntiauit dominis et mag- 
natibus quod aduenisset Gyakus quondam eorum dominus 
et imperator. Qui sine mora idem recognoscentes elege- 
runt eum concorditer in imperatorem, Erant autem ibi 
tunc temporis ad electionem congregati rex Coloniae 
Salamun,/rex Appuliae et Calabriae Waldemerus, rex 
Hungariae Wykardus, Vrsus rex Siciliae, Odo dux Lothar- 
ingiae Brabantiae et Morauiae, Yne dux Bauariae et 
Modredus Suauiae. Hii omnes recognoscentes cum aliis 
qui conuenerant Gyakum pro suo domino coronauerunt 
eum, licet inuitum, in ciuitate Maguntina. 


p. 40. 
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Facta est ista coronatio ad festum ascensionis domini, 
cui interfuerunt quindecim reges, et duces comites et 
barones in numero magno valde, 

Hiis ita peractis Gyak imperator collegit exercitum 
ad proficiscendum in Angliam et vindicandum necem 
patris sui in hostes qui eum peremerant. Applicuit autem 
apud Southdouere[?] cum quinquaginta milibus bellatorum. 
Cui occurrit frater suus Gudlacus cum magna laetitia et 
honore grandi et eum suscepit prout decuit suscipi impera- 
torem, et duxit eum ad castellum de Kictan [?] vbi occurrit 
ei regina Ernylda mater sua laeta valde pro filii sui vita 
et prosperitate, Exinde ductus est Londonias vbi continu- 
auit cum grandi gloria multos dies laetos, Die vero quodam 
residente imperatore ad prandium cum matre fratre et suis 
nobilibus intrauit quidam miles armatus et retulit quod 
quaedam gens incognita intrauit Alemaniam quae nite- 
batur eum et imperio priuare et totum imperium deuastare. 
Quibus auditis mox assumpto fratre suo et suis baroni- 
bus iuit Coloniam et sic in Saxoniam et peruenit Alemaniam., 
Et praemisit nuntios qui suos homines confortarent. 
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TRANSLATION. 


THERE was a king in Norfolk, of Roman origin, whose 
name was Castor, He built near Yarmouth a city called 
Caistor, after his own name. This place used to be the 
port for the whole country of Fleg, before Yarmouth 
became famous. This same Castor built castles and 
strong fortifications throughout the whole country wher- 
ever there could be a harbour, or a place where an enemy 
could land. After Castor, when many years had passed 
by, Arthur reigned, the most famous king of the Britons, 
When he and a few others who succeeded him were dead, 
there were made in England kings very many in number, 
even one king in each shire; but they all looked up to 
the king of London. At that time there arose in Norfolk 
a certain king called Attalus; and in Suffolk there arose 
a king called Unwyn, the king of Thetford, who fought 
with Attalus in single combat. But concord was estab- 
lished between them without interference by any other. 

Attalus then built a city of great strength with moats 
and walls and towers, which had a harbour where ships 
could put in. And he called it Attleburgh. 

After Attalus, when many years had passed, Elferus 
became king; Elferus was succeeded by Waldeus I; 
Waldeus was succeeded by Edmundus; Edmundus by 
king Gyac. This king subdued in battle the kings of 
Colchester and Thetford. After Gyac king Beda reigned. 
To him there came the king of Hertford, whose name was 
Dermannus, and remained with him as a paid soldier. 
He, indulging in secret love, got with child Ermeneda, 
king Beda’s sister. At that time king Beda had a 
seneschal called Frode, who had a son named Frodeling, 
who slew king Dermannus when he was returning from 
the king’s sister. But he was also slain himself by 
Dermannus. Meanwhile the sister of king Beda gave 
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birth to a child in silent secrecy; and the little boy was 
exposed in a wood, She, however, was affianced to the 
king of Huntingdon, who was called Felix; and was 
supposed by all to be a virgin. 

At that time king Beda, going forth to hunt, sent 
before him his huntsman; who found the aforesaid little 
boy wrapped in samite, with a precious ring suspended 
from his neck, and ten pounds in money. The boy was 
given to a woman of the neighbourhood to be taken care 
of; and she caused him to be baptized, and named him 
Florens. When the boy had grown up, he came to the 
court and found grace in the sight of king Beda, and won 
the favour of his household. 

Since king Beda was at that time harsher than was 
just to his subjects, and for this reason was not loved by 
the people, there rose against him three kings, namely, 
those of Colchester, of Cambridge, and of Thetford. And 
since he could not resist them, he entrusted the protection 
of his kingdom to Frode, his seneschal, and to Count 
Wymund, from whom Wymondham draws its name, and 
sailed to Normandy to hire assistance. 

Meantime Frode and Wymund, by paying a sum of 
money, obtained a truce for a year from the kings named 
above. Beda, however, attended by only five soldiers, 
arrived at a city in Normandy called Rouen, where he 
found the Duke Morgan, who was waging war against the 
king of France. Soon afterwards, in a running of spears, 
Beda slew the seneschal of France, and in the same war 
killed many, Frenchmen, and won a victory for the Duke. 
Thereupon the king of France was disturbed, and sent 
his nephew, the Count of Bleynes, called Gerard, with two 
thousand soldiers, to destroy the city of Rouen. He was 
met by Duke Morgan and king Beda. Duke Morgan 
was soon taken prisoner by Gerard, But king Beda 
immediately conquered Gerard, and slew him, and set 
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Duke Morgan free. And so it came to pass that the king 
of France made peace with the Duke at the will and 
pleasure of the said Duke. 

Then king Beda was given permission to return to his 
own land loaded with many great gifts. But as he went 
he carried off the Duke’s daughter, not without her own 
consent, and brought her into England. He came to 
shore at Attleburgh, his own city. The name of the 
Duke’s daughter was Erneburga. He found the province 
in the enjoyment of complete peace, and was received 
there with the greatest honour. A few days later he 
married at Attleburgh the Duke’s virgin daughter, whom 
he had carried off, with great glory and rejoicings of the 
nobles, citizens, and commons. 

After this he gathered together an army, and laid 
waste the lands, towns, and houses of the kings who had 
harassed him without cause. But they, wishing to repel 
violence with violence, combined their forces, and, having 
invaded the lordship of Beda, inflicted a great blow 
upon it. 

When king Beda perceived this, he caused all those 
who had attained their sixtieth year, and those who had 
not yet reached their fifteenth, to be banished: for he 
considered that they, because they were not fit for war, 
would by their mere numbers consume the victuals of the 
fighting men. After a few days the said kings with a 
numerous host besieged king Beda; and the siege lasted 
for nearly a year. But at last Beda put the kings to 
flight, and captured their tents together with treasure and 
prisoners. And he spread such peace over the country, 
that he was never afterwards disturbed during all his 
life. 

Then for seven days he held festival at Caistor, his 
greatest city. And there upon a certain day, when he was 
plunged deep in thought and was less joyful than was 
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his wont, Count Wymund enquired of him why he was more 
sorrowful than he was wont to be. And he said: “I am 
wondering who is the man in whom I could put most trust 
in acase of dire necessity. And as to this doubt of mine 
you must, upon pain of forfeiture, satisfy me within seven 
days. And it is my will that you bring with you your 
most faithful friend, and also the most entertaining actor, 
and your most notable enemy.” Wymund, being disturbed 
in his mind by this command of the king, went to his town, 
which was called Wymondham after his own name, to 
ponder the matter; and when he arrived thither he 
reported the king’s order to his aged father, whom, 
unknown to all except himself and his wife, he had kept 
safely hidden in a vault, because of the king’s edict. To 
him his father replied: “ Let not your countenance fall, 
You will take with you into the king’s presence your wife, 
your little son and your greyhound, and when the king 
shall say, ‘ What do these things mean?’ you will make 
answer: ‘This greyhound is my most faithful friend, 
because, even though I beat him, cast him forth, or maim 
him, he will never desert me, but will be the more eager to 
defend me and please me; and there is no friend in the 
world who would do this after suffering such injuries. 
The little boy whom you see here is my son, dearer to me 
than all the world. His deeds, his gestures, his words 
give me such joy, when I am sad or overcome by toil, that 
there is no jester or actor who could raise my spirits so 
high. This my wife, whom you see here, has until now 
been courteous and good to me; but yet, if I were now to 
strike her in your presence, I believe that she, in accordance 
with the nature of women, would take it very ill.’” To this 
the wife of Wymund in furious rage made swift reply. 
“Out upon you,” said she; “never until now have I been 
your enemy, but for the future I shall oppose you with all 
my power, Listen to me,” she said to the king, “my 
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Lord the king, my husband without cause has said falsely 
that I shall be his enemy; but surely if I had been his 
enemy, I should not have concealed the way in which, 
contrary to your edict, he has, during all this past year, 
preserved his father in acellar. Consider and judge what 
punishment such a traitor as he deserves ; and what wrong 
I, in my innocence, have committed, that I should, in your 
presence, be called by him his adversary.” Then the king 
and all those who were with him burst into loud laughter, 
mocking the inconstancy of women. Afterwards the king 
demanded of Wymund who it was that had given him this 
advice. “Truly, O king,” said he, “it was my father.” 
Then the king said: “I see that old men, even though 
their strength fail them, do yet retain sound and wholesome 
judgment; and without judgment no kingdom can be weil 
governed; therefore I shall revoke the edict against old 
men, and recall into my kingdom all those who are in 
exile. I shall pardon your father on condition that you 
love and honour your wife and treat her with favour: for 
she spoke against you not from malice aforethought, but 
owing to the inborn folly of women.” Thus was 
Wymund released from the charge made against him, 
and returned home with his wife. 

{In the margin. King Beda’s story about the nigger’s 

skin.] 

After this king Beda begat of the queen a son called 
Waldeus. And when he saw that the day of his death was 
nigh at hand, he called together his nobles, and made 
them swear fealty to his son and to the queen, whom he 
entrusted to the protection of Frode, his seneschal. And 
soon after he passed to his fate. But Frode, after the 
king’s death, in despite of his oath, caused himself to be 
crowned, and took her, who had once been his lady and his 
queen, to be his wife, against the wish of the said queen. 
Thereafter, looking upon Waldeus, the king’s son, he 
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secretly ordered Florens, of whom I have made mention 
before, to carry off Waldeus privily, and cast him into the 
sea. But when he had come to the sea and had pondered 
upon the crime, he was not willing to commit it. So he 
delivered the boy secretly to a woman of the neighbouring 
town to be cared for, giving her money for the nourishing 
of the child. And returning to king Frode he said that he 
had drowned the boy. 

Now, it came to pass on a day when the king was 
returning from sport through the town where the boy was 
being nourished, that suddenly he saw the boy, and was 
astonished. So he called the woman who nourished him, 
and asked her where that boy had been born. She 
answered that she did not know where he had been born; 
but that a young man from the king’s court had brought 
him to her, and given her money, and had told her that 
the boy was to be kept openly. For this cause the king 
was wroth and threatened Florens with death. But he 
constantly affirmed that he had killed the boy, and had 
buried him in the sand ; as the king could prove, ifhe would 
allow him to go to the shore and bring to him the head 
or an arm of the boy who was slain. So Florens was 
given leave to go to the sea by night, for the king wished 
that none should know of the accord between himself and 
Florens, because the boy was loved by all. So he went 
swiftly to the place where he had left the boy Waldeus 
to be nourished, and took him to a ship which he had 
made ready, and crossed the channel with him into 
Normandy, and came with him to Rouen, where his 
grandfather, Duke Morgan, lived. For fear of King Frode, 
he dared not tell who the boy was. But he began to pass 
his time in the city for the space of five years till Waldeus 
should be grown up. Now, Waldeus was passing fair to 
look upon beyond all the rest, and was praised for his 
beauty. But the son of the mayor of the city of Rouen 
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envied him, and in a game struck Waldeus thrice upon 
his head. Waldeus in wrathful indignation caught up a 
stone, and smote the mayor’s son and killed him. Florens 
was absent at the time, and Waldeus was seized, bound 
with chains, and brought before the judge to be put to 
death as a murderer. When Florens heard this, he ran to 
the place of judgment, and affirmed that he had slain the 
mayor’s son, and that Waldeus was guiltless. On the 
other hand, Waldeus swore that it was he that had slain 
the boy, and that Florens had been absent when he killed 
him. And thus they contended, each wishing to suffer 
death for the other’s sake, till the whole city was 
astonished. At last the affair was brought before Duke 
Morgan, to whom Florens revealed secretly that he was 
the boy’s grandfather, and told him how he had saved 
him from the hands of Frode, and come into his duchy. 
When the duke heard this he kissed them, and kept them 
in his own house. And not many days after he presented 
them both with the military belt. Afterwards they set 
forth for Spain, and thence to Gascony, to win renown in 
war. Thence they set forth for Burgundy, Anjou, and 
Brittany. Provence and Poitou felt their valour. And so 
they returned to Duke Morgan with glory and great 
riches. 

Afterwards Waldeus wished to return to his own 
country, and told the duke of his desire. The duke gave 
him ships and all things necessary, and armed men, and 
allowed him to depart. Sailing on a straight course they 
came to the harbour of Attleburgh and landed there, and 
slew king Frode, who had no thought of such a fate, and 
cast his body into the sea. But they brained the son 
whom he had begotten of the queen, the mother of 
Waldeus, and who was now seven years old. 

Then there came to Florens a certain woman, who had 
nourished him long before, and told him how he had been 
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delivered to her wrapped in silk, and with a gold ring 
about his neck. She gave him the ring, warning him that 
he should not know any woman unless he first showed her 
the said ring, lest, perchance, it should come to pass that 
he would know his own mother, 

Soon afterwards the chief men of those parts came 
together and caused Waldeus to be crowned as their king. 
And when Roud, king of Thetford, and Knoud, king of 
Cambridge, heard of it, they were passing wroth. For 
these were they who in times past had driven his father 
from his kingdom. And when Waldeus knew this, he 
destroyed their lands, and returned with great booty. 

Then he set forth with an hundred soldiers towards 
Lincoln to take to wife the daughter of Erkenwald, king 
of Lincoln, whose name was Ernyldis. At that time there 
came for the same cause Uter, king of London, and 
Osmund, king of Oxford, with great pomp and in great 
state. King Waldeus and king Osmund fought in single 
combat for the maiden. But Waldeus in the fight won the 
favour of his adversary, and led the maiden away with 
him. But Uter, coming up with a thousand soldiers, 
straightway carried her off from Waldeus. Waldeus, 
taking with him his own soldiers and the forces of 
Erkenwald and Osmund, who had now, as we have said, 
become his friends, overtook Uter, and overcame him, and 
recovered the virgin daughter of Erkenwald. There Uter 
pledged himself that he would never bear arms against 
Waldeus; and so he was allowed to depart. Then 
Waldeus, returning to Lincoln, wedded Ernyldis, the 
daughter of the king, with glory and honour. 

While Waldeus was sailing with his beloved wife to 
Attleburgh, he heard from some sailors of the country 
that the king of the Orkneys, Urneyn by name, with a 
strong force of Sarracens had taken the city of Attleburgh 
and all its fortifications. So he turned aside from his 
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journey thither, and set sail towards Narburgh, where 
Count Okenard, who was himself subject to Waldeus, was 
lord. Nevertheless he would not receive his king, or 
assist him in the business. Then they went to Brancaster 
to a count called Urry; and he, too, was Waldeus’ man; 
but yet he denied him his help. Then they turned their 
sails towards Tasburgh, to a count called Harding, who 
received him gladly with honour. 

Then they took counsel together and sent messengers 
to Sweyn, king of Colchester, to ask for help against the 
Sarracens. But Sweyn caused the heads of the messengers 
to be shaved and their beards to be shorn off, and ordered 
them to be stripped naked and flogged with scourges 
through all the streets of the city. He also caused the 
ears and tails of their horses to be cut off; and thus sent 
them back to Waldeus. Thereupon he sent other letters 
to Knoud and to Roud, the kings of Cambridge and 
Thetford, asking for their assistance. But they, taking his 
messengers, caused them to be beaten and mutilated in 
their right ears and their left eyes. When Waldeus saw 
this he was saddened exceedingly; nevertheless he 
gathered together an army of a thousand soldiers, a 
thousand armour-bearers, and a thousand archers, and 
came to the city of Attleburgh, where he fought with king 
Urneyn from morning till night in single combat. When 
king Urneyn perceived his valour, he loved him, and was 
accorded with him, and from an enemy became the most 
faithful friend of king Waldeus. 

Then Waldeus rode to Narburgh to take vengeance on 
count Okenard, and soon drove him from his castle. But 
Okenard went to Uter, king of London, who was an enemy 
of Waldeus. Then he rodeto Brancaster to harass Count 
Urry because of his ingratitude and bad faith. There 
Urry, the son of the count, called Urry after the name of 


his father, was slain in the battle. Then the Count gave 
X2 
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to Harding his daughter to be his wife, with all his lands, 
in order that the king might make peace with him. Then 
Waldeus set forth for Caistor, his royal city; and thence 
towards Thetford, where, at three miles from the city, there 
met him ready for battle Roud, king of Thetford, Knoud, 
king of Cambridge, and Odard, king of Hertford. 

In that battle Florens slew Roud, king of Thetford; 
Count Harding slew Knoud, king of Cambridge; Wymund 
killed the Count of Ipswich. Then king Waldeus captured 
the city of Thetford, and afterwards caused the kings 
Knoud and Roud to be buried in the plain where the 
battle had been fought. Then the inhabitants began to 
build a chapel there, and to dwell near by ; and they called 
the name of the place Rowdham, after the name of their 
king. After these things Waldeus entered Cambridge, 
and took it, and gave it to Florens, and made him king 
there. 

Then Waldeus set forth into Essex, and laid siege to 
Colchester, and took under his protection king Sweyn, who 
had been cast forth from the city. He besieged it for one 
year and three weeks, and took it, and restored Sweyn to his 
kingdom. And Waldeus begot two sons of the queen : the 
name of the one was Gyac, and the name of the younger 
was Gudlac. 

At that time Uter, king of London, made a great feast, 
at which these kings were present: Hereward, king of 
Canterbury and Chichester; Gymund, king of Warwick; 
Osmund, king of Oxford; Erkenwald, king of Lincoln; 
Rohand, king of Exeter; Hemming, king of Worcester; 
Harding, king of Cardohil; Harlaf, king of Gloucester ; 
Hunlaf, king of Chester; Edwyn, king of Hampton ; 
Elstan, king of Cornwall; Herman, king of Salisbury ; 
Ernix, king of Leicester; Felix, king of Huntingdon ; 
Odard, king of Hertford; Bonard, king of Lancaster; 
Toly, king of Dorchester; Tony, king of Leominster; and 
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Hoel, king of Gardigan. All these, except the king of 
Lincoln, conspired together to kill king Waldeus. 

So king Uter came into Suffolk, attended by a count- 
less host of kings, dukes, and soldiers. And they pitched 
their tents between Elvedene and Thetford. Without 
delay Waldeus joined battle with them, and _ took 
Hemmyng, king of Warwick, prisoner. 

So many thousands fell there, between Elvedene and 
the moats of Thetford, that it was scarce possible for any 
to pass that way save over the corpses of slain men. 
Night brought the battle to an end. Uter with his kings 
besieged the city for three months, with attacks and 
counter-attacks every day. Then by the cunning of Count 
Wymund a letter was forged in the name of the citizens 
of London, praying for the return of their king, on the 
ground that they too were being besieged by the kings of 
Denmark and Norway. When this letter was delivered 
to king Uter, he, believing that the contents of the letter 
were true, raised the siege, and, returning with all his 
forces, stopped to rest on a plain seven miles distant from 
the city. There Waldeus fell upon them in the night, 
and slew many in their couches, and pierced king Uter 
through the body, as he was trying to escape, and killed 
him. There in that night five kings were taken prisoners: 
king Osmund, king Gymund, king Herman, king Elstan, 
and king Edwyn. 

King Waldeus took twelve of the citizens of London 
and delivered to them the body of their king, ordering 
them to say to the citizens of London, that as often as 
their kings should come forth to attack him, so often 
would he send back to them their heads or their corpses. 
Fergus, count of Guildford, brother of king Uter, was 
straightway crowned by the citizens of London through 
fear of king Waldeus. He indeed had fled from the battle, 
and reported to the citizens the truth of the matter. 
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On the third day after the said battle, while king 
Waldeus was sitting at meat with his friends at Attle- 
burgh, Odard, who had been left to guard the city of 
Caistor, came in, horribly wounded and covered with blood; 
and told him that on the same night the Sarracens had 
broken into the city at midnight, and sacked it; and that 
the queen had been carried off with her two sons. Waldeus 
was dismayed, and hastily committed the care of his 
kingdom to Florens and Wymund, and with some chosen 
soldiers entered into a ship to seek for the queen and his 
sons. In the meanwhile the Sarracens sold Gyac, the 
firstborn son of king Waldeus, to the king of Cologne, 
who loved the boy exceedingly because of his beauty. And 
because a storm had separated the Sarracens, the ship 
which carried the king’s other son, Gudlac by name, put in 
at Marocco. So they sold Gudlac to the king, who was 
called Eurok. The third ship, in which the queen was, 
being driven by a tempest was in great peril. And when 
the Sarracens saw this, supposing that this danger had 
come upon them because they had a Christian woman in 
the ship, they were minded to cast her into the sea; but 
they were prevented by one of their fellows. So they cast 
her forth into the nearest desert place, which was close at 
hand, and left her there. 

Waldeus, seeking his sons and his wife, came to 
Valentia. And the country people, supposing that there 
was great wealth in his ship, began to fight against him. 
But he defended himself till he had lost forty of his com- 
panions, and he alone was left alive. But before he was 
taken he killed six hundred of the pagans The seneschal 
of the king of Valentia, perceiving his valour, saved him 
from the hands of the pagans, and brought him to the 
king. The aged king commanded him to be kept in the 
prison. So he was kept in prison for a year and three 
weeks, but found favour in the sight of the seneschal, and 
lacked nothing in the way of victuals. 
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At that time the king of Spain declared war against 
the king of Valentia, hoping that, because he was old, he 
would not dare to resist his power. So, by the advice of 
the seneschal, Waldeus was taken out of prison and given 
command of the army. He caused such great slaughter 
among the Spaniards that the like had not been seen 
since the victories of Alexander. And Waldeus slew the 
king of Spain in battle with his own hand. Then Waldeus 
asked and obtained from the king all the Christian 
captives whom he held in bonds. At that time one thou- 
sand five hundred men were released from their chains. 
Waldeus kept forty of the strongest of these captives 
with himself to sail with him; and having received from 
the king great stores of victuals and many gifts, he came 
in his ship to Peyto. Odo was then king in that place. 
He had a very wicked seneschal, who wished, when the 
king was occupied in distant parts, to do violence to the 
queen ; but, since she would by no means consent to this 
crime, he told the king on his return that the queen was 
the common drab of all men, and even of a certain most 
foul and filthy beggar who had no feet, so much so that 
she admitted him to her chamber and to shameless inter- 
course, And he spoke with the beggar, and told him to 
enter the queen’s bedchamber secretly, and to hide him- 
self on a certain appointed night between the curtains 
and the wall. When this had been done he persuaded 
the king to search the chamber of the said queen. And 
when the king had done so, and had found the beggar 
hidden there, he believed the words of the seneschal, and 
commanded the queen to be burnt. Waldeus having 
learnt these things from one who told him of them, nar- 
rated to the king the perfidy of his seneschal, and offered 
himself to fight with him in the queen’s behalf. And so 
he overcame the false seneschal and freed the queen from 
death. But the seneschal was himself cast into the fire 
which they had made ready for the queen. 
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Then he sailed through the desert parts of Denmark, 
and landing alone there he found his wife close by a 
spring. And when they had recognized each other, and 
he had fallen asleep for a short time, she was carried off 
by the Sarracens, and brought to Ireland, where king 
Urneyn still reigned. So they sold her to the said king. 
And when he was minded, because of her beauty, to have 
taken her as his wife, she asked him to give her a respite 
of one year, because she was a Christian and he a 
Sarracen. And he granted her petition. 

In the meanwhile Waldeus awoke, and, not finding his 
wife, supposed that what he had seen had been a vision. 
Nevertheless he entered into his ship, intending to seek 
diligently for his wife through Norway and Scotland. At 
last he put in at Dublin on the day before the year of 
respite granted to the lady had passed by. Then the 
wife of Waldeus recognized Waldeus, who was present 
there in the guise of a foreign soldier, by means of a ring 
which she had once given him. And when king Urneyn 
knew of this he rejoiced exceedingly, and treated Waldeus 
with honour, and restored to him his wife with many 
gifts, valuable beyond measure. Waldeus then set sail 
with his wife and landed at Attleburgh, where he was 
received by the clergy and citizens with a solemn pro- 
cession. 

Then king Waldeus held a great and solemn festival 
at which were present the kings of Cambridge and 
Colchester and many counts and barons. And while they 
were all sitting at meat, there came in a certain soldier, 
armed from head to foot, riding a magnificent charger, 
and made demand of Florens, king of Cambridge, that 
he should fight a duel with him, for that, in the war of 
Waldeus, he had slain his uncle Roud, once king ot 
Thetford. The soldier was called Count Merlin. So 
Florens, having seized his arms and mounted his charger, 
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fought with Merlin in a meadow near the forest from noon 
till nightfall. So long did they fight together that at last 
they both fell wounded. And Waldeus caused them to 
be carried into the palace and remedies to be applied to 
their wounds. After many days they recovered their 
strength and became close friends, so that they could 
scarce endure to be separated the one from the other. 

Then Florens led Merlin into his kingdom; and he 
overrode the lands of Felix, king of Huntingdon, because 
he was minded to carry off the wife of the king of Hun- 
tingdon, and join her to him in illicit wedlock. At last he 
captured king Felix and put him in prison; and he took 
the city of Huntingdon together with the king’s wife, who 
was aunt of king Waldeus. And on a certain day, after 
king Felix had died in his prison, he invited Waldeus 
and many nobles, and took her to wife. But at table the 
lady recognized that Florens was her own son, by means 
of the ring which she had hung round his neck at the 
time when, through fear of king Beda, her own brother, 
she had exposed him wrapped up in black samite. Then 
she told how he had been begotten by Dermannus, king 
of Hertford, and unfolded the whole story of his birth, and 
how Frodeling, the son of Frode, had killed him, and he 
had killed Frodeling, 

Thereon Florens sent Merlin to Hertford to claim that 
kingdom from king Odard. When he had finished his 
business and was on his way back, Odard’s brother 
Hildebert was sent to pursue him with eleven valiant 
men. All of these Merlin slew single-handed, and cut off 
the head of Hildebert. 

Florens summoned king Waldeus, king Sweyn, and 
king Felix to attack king Odard. And king Odard with 
equal energy called upon ‘his friends, Fergus, king of 
London, and ... king of Kent, and many others, to fight 
against Florens, and awaited him on a level place about 
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one mile distant from the city. A most bloody battle was 
fought there, in which Merlin killed king Odard; but the 
others fled. Then the clergy and citizens of Hertford 
received king Florens with great solemnity. And when 
Florens had spent a few days there, he, with the consent 
of king Waldeus, gave that kingdom to his companion 
Merlin. And so they returned one and all to their own 
homes. 

At that time, Fergus being grieved and dismayed after 
his flight, gathered together a fleet and a large army in 
order to harass Waldeus. When they were all united he 
straightway directed his course towards Attleburgh. At 
that time Waldeus, not fearing anything of that kind, took 
a boat and put out to sea in the company of Bernus and 
five sailors on a pleasure trip. They rowed the boat nearly 
as far as Dunwich, when they were overtaken by a storm 
and the darkness of night, and were exceedingly tossed 
and driven out to the deep sea. In the morning they were 
cut off by the fleet of King Fergus and captured. Count 
Okenard recognized him and revealed that he was 
Waldeus. Waldeus, however, killed fifteen sailors before 
he was taken, But all the companions of Waldeus, except 
Bernus, were slain. Then Fergus returned with Waldeus 
to London. There they debated for a long time whether 
Waldeus should be put to death by drowning or hanging. 
Then Okenard said to King Fergus: ‘‘ For seven years,” 
said he, ‘I have served you, since I fled from my country, 
through fear of the tyrant Waldeus, and you have dealt 
very kindly with me. But you have given me neither 
silver, nor gold, nor lands. Give me now in return for all 
my service this enemy of mine, Waldeus, who sacked my 
castle and laid waste my lands.” When Fergus heard 
this, he delivered to him the body of Waldeus, on condi- 
tion that he should kill him by whatever form of death he 
pleased. Then Okenard taunted Waldeus and caused him 
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to be bound in tight chains and shut up in his prison. 
But at night he released him and Bernus his companion, 
and mounting them on his best chargers led them out of 
the city. And when Waldeus asked Okenard to go with 
them and save himself, he would not; but returning 
exposed himself to great peril on behalf of Waldeus his 
king. Then Waldeus and Bernus hastened with all speed 
to Hertford to king Merlin, who with Florens and their 
friends had already gathered together an army of thirty 
thousand warriors to lay siege to king Fergus. 

At that time king Fergus wished to put Okenard to 
death because he had saved king Waldeus. But after many 
disputes, assertions, and excuses Okenard was dismissed. 
That night he came to Hertford, and on the morrow to 
Thetford, where king Waldeus on that day held a great 
feast. And so he was received with all due honour. And 
because Erkenwald, king of Lincoln, was then dead, 
Waldeus gave that kingdom to Okenard, for it belonged 
to him in right of his wife. So when the coronation of 
Okenard was completed at Lincoln Waldeus returned to 
his own country. 

After this Waldeus raised a great army and, together 
with the kings of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Hertford, 
Essex, and Lincoln, began to make war upon Fergus, 
king of London. And they all with one mind and one 
intent laid siege to the city of London. To the defence 
of king Fergus there came his two nephews Brand and 
Hildebrand, soldiers of great spirit; there came also the 
kings of Cambridge and Salisbury, Hereward, too, king 
of Chichester, Harlaf, king of Gloucester, and Beda, 
king of Bedford. There came also two kings from Wales. 
And when they were all set for battle king Fergus sallied 
forth with all his forces to fight against Waldeus. In 
that battle Bernus, the companion of Waldeus, slew Beda, 
king of Bedford, and one of the Welsh kings. Waldeus 
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slew Herman, king of Salisbury, who had once, when 
he was a prisoner of king Fergus, given his vote against 
him that he should be hanged. King Fergus was over- 
thrown in the battle; but soon, mounted on a swifter 
horse, fled to the city, which Waldeus, with his friends, 
besieged on all sides, and with divers engines of war 
broke down more than thirty towers in the space of one 
month. 

In the meanwhile the sons of Waldeus had grown up; 
they, as we have related above, had been carried off with 
their mother from the city of Caistor by the Sarracens. 
The elder of them, Gyac by name, had been brought up 
at the court of Conred, king of Cologne. He fought in 
single combat with the king of Saxony, Eroun by name, 
who had come, with seven kings and fourteen dukes, and 
an almost countless host, to destroy the kingdom of 
Cologne. He conquered him, and pierced him through 
with a spear, and cut off his head and brought it to the 
king. Then the king gave him his choice, that, whatso- 
ever he should ask for, the king would without doubt 
grant it to him. And he said: “1 have heard that I was 
born in England; but I am wholly ignorant as to who 
was my father, or who was my mother. So I should wish 
that you would give me a fleet, with choice and valiant 
men of your kingdom, who are willing to follow me, so 
that I may set out for England to search for my parents. 
And if on my way I should be able by the aid of your 
soldiery to make conquest of any land, kingdom, or island, 
I should willingly hold it at your hands.” Without delay 
the king granted his request, and caused an army to be 
raised and ships to be made ready for the expedition of 
Gyac. 

During the same time Gudlac, Gyac’s brother, who, 
as we have said, had been carried into Africa and sold to 
Eurok, king of Marocco, became a youth of the greatest 
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beauty, wit, and refinement, and was greatly beloved by 
all who were about the king. Now, there were fourteen 
kings and many dukes subject to king Eurok; and among 
all these Gudlac had most renown in spear runnings 
and tournaments, for he excelled them all in valour and 
martial skill. Andin a tournament held in Marocco he 
displayed such energy that there was none who could 
endure his blows or withstand his onset. And so the 
nephew of king Eurok envied him and lay in wait for him. 
One day, when he was alone, he met (audlac and attacked 
him with intent to slay him; but Gudlac drawing his 
sword killed him and fled speedily to the sea-shore. 
There he found an Irish merchant-ship which, after the 
merchandise had been sold, was about to return to 
England. So he asked the sailors to convey him into 
England. When they had received payment from him, 
they received him and set sail. But the wind drove them 
to Denmark, where the ship was bruken upon the rocks, 
and all the sailors were drowned. None escaped save 
Gudlac alone, who reached the land by swimming. There 
he passed through a vast solitude, over mountains and 
plains, through forests and glades, where there were bears 
and boars and many wild beasts, till he came to a city 
where the king of Dacia was holding a great feast. And 
so he came to the king’s court, where he was entertained. 
After meat the king and the queen and all the nobles of 
the kingdom mounted their horses, and went forth to ride 
by the sea-shore. And there a white bear of monstrous size 
met them, and attacked the king’s son before his eyes; 
nor was there any who dared to help the boy for fear of 
the bear. But Gudlac, when he saw this, snatched a spear 
from the hand of a Dacian, and ran to the beast, and 
pierced it through the midst of the body and killed it, 
and so released the boy. Then the king was very glad, 
and asked him who he was, and whence he came, who had 
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preserved his son from death. And he said: “I was born 
in England; but my father and my mother I know not, 
for, when I was but a little child, I was carried off from 
my native land by pirates, together with my mother and 
my young brother. And what has befallen them I know 
not. But the Sarracens who had carried us off conveyed 
me into Africa and sold me to the king of Marocco, whose 
name is Eurok. A long time afterwards I killed the king’s 
nephew, who wished to slay me. And so at last I came 
into these parts after shipwreck.”’? When the king heard 
this he thanked him, and gave him military arms and 
many gifts. 

At that time the king of Norway with three other 
kings attacked Denmark and laid it waste. The king of 
Denmark went forth to meet him and fought against him. 
In the battle Gudlac slew the king of Gothland and a 
Norwegian count. And it came to pass by the valour of 
Gudlac that the king of Norway was captured and his 
whole army was defeated. Then king Sweyn offered 
Gudlac, as a reward for his victory, the fourth part of his 
kingdom. But Gudlac, refusing this offer, asked him to 
provide him with ships and companions from among the 
most valiant youth of the country, with whom he might 
be able to seek in safety his own country and parents. 
The noble king complied with his request, and gave him 
ten thousand fighting men with arms and horses enough 
for any battle. When they had put out to sea, and were 
sailing on a prosperous voyage, there appeared suddenly 
in the distance a large and unknown fleet. This was the 
fleet of Gudlac’s brother Gyac, who was coming from 
Cologne with the same purpose as Gudlac, namely, to 
seek his own parents; but neither of them knew the other. 
So they made themselves ready for battie. But a certain 
wise Dane cried out for all to hear that it was not meet 
that they should fight in the open sea. They should 
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rather land on the shore, which was close by, and let their 
leaders fight in single combat for the lordship. This say- 
ing pleased them both, and they landed in Flanders, There, 
on a level plain, they fought a duel till each marvelled at 
the valour of the other. At last, when wearied rather than 
satisfied by the contest, they spoke together of friendship. 
So they kissed each other, and made a compact that they 
would set forth together for England. But they did not 
know that they were brothers born of the same mother. 

So they came to the land of Lindsey with all their fleet 
and armies, and were minded to put in at Grimsby. But, 
before they had made the harbour, a storm came upon 
them and separated them, and drove them out to sea 
again, so that they were divided the one from the other. 

Now Gudlac with his people thereafter entered the 
Thames, and came with all his ships safe to Gravesend. 
But when Fergus, king of London, heard of the coming 
of the Danes, he sent messengers to them, and asked 
them whether they were willing to fight for him and free 
him from the enemies who were besieging him. And 
when they answered that they would gladly fight to help 
him for a worthy reward, they were summoned to London. 
Then king Fergus told them how king Waldeus was lay- 
ing siege to him, and how he had slain his friends, both 
kings and barons, and done much harm to his people. 
Then Gudlac comforted him with courteous words, and 
told him that he should hope in the Lord and in the 
valour of the Danes, and soon he would behold the con- 
fusion of his enemies. 

So Gudlac, mindful of his promise, went forth day by 
day against the army of king Waldeus, and fought with 
him, not knowing that he was his father. And he slew 
many of the army of Waldeus, and took many prisoners. 
Wherefore king Fergus gave him for his wife Ykenildis, 
his only daughter, who was his heir. And Gudlac abode 
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with him many days, fighting against his father’s host, 
and many a time and oft inflicted great losses upon king 
Waldeus. In the meanwhile there came a messenger, 
who brought hard tidings to Waldeus: even that a certain 
leader from Cologne, called Gyac, had landed at Attleburgh 
with ten thousand warriors, and had laid siege to the city. 
So Waldeus on the morrow raised the siege and returned 
with all his host to his own city of Thetford, and fortified 
it, repairing its walls and towers, and stored and gar- 
nished it with victuals and armed men. Not long after- 
wards king Fergus and Gudlac, having united the armies 
of the men of London and of the Danes, came and laid 
siege to the city of Thetford. But Gyac, hearing that 
Gudlac had come to Thetford, left the siege of Attleburgh 
and joined himself to king Fergus and Gudlac. So they 
fought for many days before Thetford with varying 
fortunes, sometimes the besiegers and sometimes the 
besieged having the upper hand, till Gyac made demand 
that he should fight with Waldeus in single combat. And 
so they fought together not once only, but many times, 
and sometimes the father prevailed over his son, and 
sometimes the son over his father. And when the queen 
Ernildis saw every day that king Waldeus, her husband, 
came back from the duel with his armour broken and his 
body covered with wounds, she groaned aloud, and wholly 
gave herself up to prayer in the monastery of the monks 
of Saint Mary, which stood there at that time, in constant 
vigils every night. One night, when she had fallen asleep, 
there stood by her side an angel sent by Saint Mary, the 
Queen of Compassion, who warned her that on the morrow 
she should place herself between them as they fought, and 
show her breasts to the soldier who had joined battle with 
his own father; and thus she would recognize both the 
sons whom she had lost long since, and make peace 
between both parties. 
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On the morrow, when each had taken his stand in the 
plain ready for battle, Waldeus namely and Gyac, the 
queen, by no means unmindful of the warning she had 
received, ran panting to the place of combat with bare 
breast and dishevelled hair, and casting herself first before 
the knees of her husband the king, told him that he with 
whom he had fought so fiercely before, and with whom 
he was now preparing to contend, was his own first-born 
son. Then she turned to her son Gyac, and showed her 
breasts, and said: ‘*O Gyac, my most sweet son, look 
upon thy mother who bare thee in her womb, and brought 
thee forth into the world. Behold the breasts which gave 
thee suck, and cease from thy desire to contend with thy 
father. For he against whom thou hast fought so 
furiously is indeed thine own father, who begat thee, even 
Waldeus the king.” 

When Gyac heard this, and looked upon the queen, he 
straightway believed his mother’s words, and casting away 
his sword, ran to the feet of his father, and there he flung 
himself full length upon the ground and prayed for pardon. 
But Gudlac, when he saw and heard these things, knew 
beyond all doubt that this queen was his mother, and that 
king Waldeus was his father, and that by consequence 
Gyac was his own brother. Therefore he too without 
delay fell down at his tather’s feet and prayed for favour 
and mercy. Then was their father glad and joyful beyond 
all words, and raised up his sons and kissed them, telling 
them how he had sought them through many lands, and 
endured many perils for their sake. Then was there great 
rejoicing in the host of Waldeus for the mutual recogni- 
tion of the father and the sons and their mother. King 
Fergus, however, was robbed of his joy, for he feared that 
Gudlac and Gyac with their father’s army would capture 
him, and deliver him over to their father to be punished 
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Meanwhile he bethought him of a good counsel; that 
he should send the archbishop with honourable envoys to 
Waldeus, and promise plentiful amends for the losses he 
had caused him, and with the readiest goodwill repay to 
him four pence for each penny of his loss. And it was 
brought about by the intercession of Gudlac, that his father 
commanded that he should be summoned by envoys to be 
received into his favour. 

So there were sent to conduct him king Florence and 
king Sweyn and Okenard with Gyac and Gudlac and 
many other honourable men, But Fergus, when he saw 
them draw near, fearing that they had come to deliver him 
to death, went forth to meet them, and feil at their feet 
praying for mercy and favour. And they, moved by pity, 
raised him up and bade him be of good courage and fear 
no evil. And when he came to Waldeus, Gudlac began 
to tell how nobly Fergus had dealt with him, and how he 
had given him his daughter to wife, and made him his 
heir. And king Fergus ratified all these things, and 
confirmed them by his seal. Then king Waldeus and 
king Fergus kissed each other and were made friends. 
And Fergus abode with king Waldeus at Thetford for 
three days, during which all goodwill and ail honour were 
shown him. When these things were accomplished, Fergus 
took Gyac and Gudlac with him to London, and gave him 
his daughter, and would have crowned him; but this 
Gudlac would not allow, till his elder brother had been 
crowned in some kingdom. 

After this the brothers spoke much together of winning 
honour in war in far distant lands; for they thought that 
they would be worthy of reproach, if they abode long 
with their father and mother in sluggish idleness. And 
so for forty days they gathered together an army passing 
strong, though none beside themselves knew their intent, 
or why they had assembled so great a host. 
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So on a day they went to their father and told him 
that they thought their youth should not be wasted and 
spent in sloth, but actively employed, while their valour 
and youthful ardour were still strong. And they made 
known to him their desire to go abroad to foreign lands, 
and win honour and renown by martial deeds. And their 
father answered them: “If the exercise of war and the 
conquest of lands are your delight, you can with honour 
enough employ your strength in this island, and win 
renown and gain wide possessions. There is Herman, 
king of Salisbury, the lord of all Wiltshire, who has always 
been our foe. Conquer his kingdom, which is well known 
to be rich and wealthy; and then, if fortune favour you, 
you can win Cornwall and Somerset, Devon and Dorset, 
and all the land of Warwick, even up to the city of Berwick, 
and all the kingdom of Scotland. And in these lands you 
will be able to assign cities and castles, villages and houses 
to your soldiers, to all those who have fought or who shall 
fight for you.” 

Their mother, too, spoke in like manner to her sons, 
adding that if they deserted her now, she should die of 
sorrow. But neither the persuasions of their father nor the 
tears of their mother could keep them back from their 
eager desire to cross the seas and win foreign lands; for 
their hearts were aroused and led on by the example of 
Belin and Brennus, those brothers who in days gone by 
had carried their conquests as far as Rome, and had even 
captured Rome itself except the Capitol. 

So the royal princes Gyac and Gudlac gathered at 
Thetford an army of thirty thousand fighting men, among 
whom was Leo, son of Florence, king of Cambridge, a 
passing noble youth, who, for love of Gyac, had left 
his country and his parents. Then the brothers led their 
warriors to the city of Attleburgh. Close by, at Swannes- 


eye, there was a harbour, where they went on board ship 
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with all their forces. There might men have seen the 
piteous sight of a father mourning for his sons, and 
bewailing his evil fortune, that he should lose so early the 
great comfort of the presence of the sons who had come 
so late to his knowledge, and had brought, not of their 
own will, somany woes upon him. 

So the brothers, after a fair voyage, came to Cologne, 
where they renewed their stores near the harbour. The 
chief men of the country, hearing that Gyac had come 
thither with an army, and bore himself peaceably, came 
to the harbour with great joy, and gave him many 
gifts, praising his valour to the skies, because he had 
freed them by his vigour and manly strength from shame- 
ful servitude. 

At that time Conred, king of Cologne, was dead; and 
all the nobles of the kingdom had met together to elect a 
new king. It was their custom that twelve of the most 
faithful barons of the kingdom should be chosen and 
bound by an oath to elect the most valiant warrior they 
knew. And whomsoever the said twelve should elect, the 
other nobles and commons of the kingdom without all 
doubt would reverence and regard as their king. 

And it came to pass that, after they had called to mind 
the valour of Gyac, who had rescued them from the hands 
of king Erou and contemptible servitude, they all chose 
Gyac to be their king. This choice was pleasing to all, 
both great and small, and Gyac was straightway crowned 
king at Cologne. 

So Gyac, walking warily, restored the cities and camps 
which had been sacked or destroyed in the wars; he dis- 
tributed treasure to young men of worth and daring, and 
recalled to their possessions those who had been unjustly 
disinherited. And thus he gained for himself so much love 
that all men were eager to live with him, or, if need were, 
to die. 
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Seeing that the time was favourable, he gathered 
together an army of great strength, and set out for Saxony, 
that he might reduce to slavery those who had wished, 
under king Erou, to enslave the people of Cologne. 
Without delay he sent a fleet to lay the country waste. 
In the meantime he sent Leo, a youth of great strength, 
the son, I mean, of the king of Cambridge, to Saluf, king 
of Saxony, who was a nephew of the former king Erou, 
with commands that he come and submit himself and hold 
his lands from him under tribute, paying four pence for 
each man and one mark for each ploughland. As Leo 
was making his way to king Saluf, he met a nephew of that 
king, called Garsius, who had been sent to slay Gyac, if 
fortune favoured him, by surprise and treachery. And 
when each knew the intent of the other, they fought 
together until the Sarracen was wounded to death. But 
before his death he denied Mahomet and confessed Christ, 
and so died in the Christian faith. When he was dead, 
Leo went forward on his way: andas he went he fell in with 
a hunter who was leading two greyhounds, passing fair, 
and asked him to cause the bedy of the slain man to be 
buried, and to receive the dead man’s horse and armour as 
a reward for his labour. But when he saw the arms and 
the body, he recognized them, and called down many 
curses upon the corpse. “For,” said he, “that fellow was 
Garsius, nephew of king Saluf, and he drove my father 
from two cities, which were his own by ancestral right, and 
trom two castles, and spoiled him of all his inheritance ; 
and my two brothers, both tried soldiers, he slew. Never- 
theless I shall obey your desire, and together we shall 
bury him in the sarcophagus of a hermit who has died not 
long since in this desert.” And they did so. Then the 
hunter asked Leo to pass that night with him, and go on 
his way to king Saluf in the morning. So Leo turned 
aside with the hunter to a small, but fair, cottage standing 
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on the bank of the river, where he found the aged father 
of the hunter, and his sister, a noble and charming maiden. 
So he spent the night there, and in the morning girded 
the hunter, who was called Terry or Theodore, with the 
military belt. And he led him into the straight road which 
leads to the great city of Arnsberg, where king Saluf was 
Staying at that time. So when Leo had been set upon his 
way, Terry waited in the desert till he should hear news of 
his return, At that time he found king Saluf at meat with 
four other kings, who had come to him at his command; 
and, riding upon the charger of Garsius, Saluf’s nephew, 
whom he had slain, he announced to him the cause of his 
embassy, defying him on the part of king Gyac openly 
before them all. And when Saluf had seen the charger 
and the sword and armour of his nephew, he, as it were, 
fell into a frenzy, and cried out that whoever cut off his 
head should receive a thousand talents for his labour. 
Then one of his paladins laid hands upon the bridle of the 
charger to detain him. But soon Leo with one blow easily 
cut off his head, and urging his horse with his spurs fled 
speedily away. Many from the palace and many from the 
city pursued him, among them the seneschal of king Saluf, 
who strove more than all the rest to seize and slay him. 
But Leo turning round pierced him with his spear through 
the midst of his heart, and continued his flight, pursued by 
a hundred Sarracens. An admiral of the Sarracens, eager 
to cut off his head, that he might earn the hundred talents 
from the king, coming too close to him as he fled, was 
pierced by him through the heart, doomed to descend 
swiftly into hell. Then the Sarracens ran together and 
surrounded him; but he cut a path through them with his 
sword, slaying many, till he came to the place where Terry 
was. And they being joined together, sent many of the 
Sarracens down to the gloomy caves of Dis. Then they 
came to water, very deep and perilous, which they crossed 
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upon their chargers, but the Sarracens halted upon the 
other side, not daring to trust themselves to so swift a 
stream. So Leo and Theodore came to the cottage of 
Theodore’s aged father, where they rested all that night. 
And in the morning Leo led Theodore to king Gyac, and 
praised his deeds and valour. Gyac straightway gave him 
two cities and four castles for the support of the old man, 
his father. When this had been done, Terry went back to 
his own country and told his parents of the generosity of 
king Gyac; and he returned to Gyac with a hundred and 
fifty of the most valiant knights of all Saxony, who were 
related to him by blood or affinity, and knew well all the 
winding paths and perilous ways of those parts. On the 
morrow he set out with them and his army and came to 
Arnsberg, and strove with king Saluf in most direful 
battle, and overcame him, and put him to flight. But he 
with all speed hastened to the Emperor Alexius in 
Germany, and bewailed his fortunes in his presence. In 
the meantime Gyac captured the strong places of the 
kingdom, some by surrender, others by main force, and 
gave the whole kingdom of Saxony to his brother Gudlac. 
Meanwhile the Emperor, hearing from king Saluf of 
the fierceness of king (ayac, caused his camps and cities to 
be fortified, and stored and garnished them with victuals 
and arms. Then he sent to the king of Sicily, and the king 
of Apulia, and Helias, king of Lombardy, and Reyner, 
Duke of Lorraine, and Hermer, Duke of Suabia, and to 
the Duke of Moravia, and also to the kings of Sardinia and 
Hungary, that they should come to him with all speed to 
resist the English and the Danes, who had already con- 
quered all Saxony, and were minded to invade Germany. 
And soon his words proved true. For Gyac swiftly 
entered (rermany, and laid waste its houses and vineyards, 
and captured and slew many. And when the emperor 
heard of it, he set forth with the dukes and kings aforesaid 
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to battle. So numerous was his host, that there were 
always on his side ten men to one of the army of king 
Gyac. Then they fought fiercely until Saluf, once king 
of Saxony, and the king of Apulia were slain, and Helias, 
king of Lombardy, was taken prisoner; and the emperor 
grievously wounded fled to his city, which Gyac soon 
encompassed and besieged. The name of the city was 
Mainz. On a certain day during the siege, while battle 
was being waged between the besieged and besiegers, the 
emperor’s daughter fell in love with Leo, son of the king 
of Cambridge, for she saw that he overcame more of 
his foes than all the rest. So she sent to him privily 
craving his love and wedlock. Often in the silence of the 
depth of night he went to her, but was swept away and 
drowned in the swift stream. And when she knew of it 
she straightway died from excess of love and grief; for 
she saw his dead body carried into her father’s hall. 

After this, when the emperor had recovered from the 
wounds received in the battle described above, he led out 
against Gyac an army of six hundred thousand men, who 
had since flocked to his standard. There both sides 
fought a terrible battle, till, on the side of the emperor, 
the king of Hungary had fallen with nearly all his men, 
and the king of Sardinia had been taken captive, and the 
duke of Bavaria had been wounded to death. When this 
happened the emperor fled to his city and had the gates 
strengthened by heaping up earth withinthem. But Gyac 
besieged the city for a long time, building houses and huts 
for his army, so that the besiegers lived almost as safely 
as the besieged. The emperor, seeing that he was closely 
beset, sent messengers to king Gyac to offer him and his 
fellow-soldiers abundant treasures, if only he would do 
him homage and honour. But Gyac would not assent to 
these terms; but rather sent back the same messengers 
with a demand that he should deliver up the city, and put 
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himself in his grace, and that he would show him such 
grace as became the person of an emperor. But if he did 
otherwise, he threatened him that, if it were given him to 
capture the city by force of arms, he would commit the 
emperor himself to perpetual imprisonment. Meanwhile 
the citizens and barons, pressed by hunger and the fear of 
death, prayed the emperor to surrender the city to Gyac, 
and submit himself; for there was no other way of escape. 
When this had been done, Gyac entered the city of Mainz, 
doing no injury to any, nor abusing any of those who had 
stood by the emperor ; but held them all in the greatest 
honour. And he honoured the emperor Alexius himself 
with royal state, not diminishing in anything the imperial 
majesty. 

After this Gyac called together the chief men of 
Germany, and caused the imperial diadem to be placed 
upon his head. On that day he gave thanks to his soldiers 
for having followed him through great perils and won for 
him the royal diadem by terrible wars. ‘ And so,” said 
he, “it is just that each one of you be rewarded as his 
valour deserves.” Then he began to remind them of the 
courage of Belin and Brennus, who conquered Rome and 
Greece by their arms ; of the industry and valour of Arthur, 
king of the Britons, who had performed like deeds of war ; 
of the victories of Alexander the Great, who in twelve 
years had conquered the whole habitable world. “And 
you, chieftains,” he said, ‘‘ have accomplished in a short 
time not less than they. Therefore let us assail boldly 
Rome and Greece, let us pass through greater India, 
let us go beyond the path of Alexander, and we shall 
come to the Blessed Land, even to the Terrestrial Paradise, 
which Alexander either could not or would not approach ; 
and then let us lay siege to it. For I am sure that, 
even though Michael or Gabriel guard its entry with 
sharp blades, we shall open a way with our swords, 
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and enter into the desired land, to abide there as long 
as we please.” 

By this arrogance and these words Gyac gave great 
offence unto God, for which reason sorrow came upon him 
afterwards, as shall appear in what follows, 

Then he said to his brother Gudlac: ‘‘I thank thee, 
my most dear brother, that thou didst leave thy country 
and thy parents for my sake, and by thy valour didst raise 
me to the highest honour upon earth, I have given to 
thee the kingdom of Saxony: but this gift does not 
correspond to my gratitude and thy valour, therefore I 
assign to thee, while life is with thee, the whole of Greece, 
and appoint thee emperor of Constantinople.” 

To Theodore he gave all Lombardy; to Salemun the 
whole kingdom of Cologne; to Waldemer Apulia and 
Calabria, to Wicard Hungary; and to Odard he gave 
Sicily. He made the noble knight Ursus king of Austria ; 
to Odo he gave Lorraine, Brabant, and Moravia; to Yne 
he gave all Bavaria; and to Modred he gave Suabia. 

When all had been rewarded, each as his valour 
deserved, Gyac went to table and held a solemn feast. 
And as they were all feasting in the hall a pilgrim, 
unknown to all, and fair beyond all himan beauty, entered 
and boldly told the emperor that by his arrogance and 
unheard of pride he had grievously offended God ; because 
he, a mere mortal, had boasted that he would conquer 
Paradise with the sword, “ But,” said he, “ the day will 
come, when thou shalt see Michael and the angels standing 
before thee, and shalt not dare to think of spear or of 
sword: and, thou, who didst boast but now, that thou 
wouldst enter Paradise even though the angels opposed 
thee, before rising from the table, shalt hear such news 
that thy pride will be humbled. And when he had said 
this, the pilgrim departed and none could tell whither he 
went, though many sought him anxiously. 
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But that the words of the pilgrim might be fulfilled, 
while the Emperor was still sitting at meat with his 
friends, and thinking deeply of what the pilgrim had said, 
there entered three English barons dressed as pilgrims, 
who, having given salutation, said that they had come 
from England and brought hard tidings from those parts. 
And first they began to say that Fergus, king of London, 
was dead; and that Waldeus, his father, had brought the 
daughter of Fergus, who was the bride of his brother 
Gaudlac, to guard her there: and that Waldeus had 
formally claimed and held in his power the city of London 
on the part of Gudlac; but that meanwhile Brand and 
Hildebrand, in the absence of Waldeus, had occupied the 
cities of London and Winchester, deceiving the citizens 
by lying tales and false promises. When Waldeus heard 
this he had raised an army and laid siege to London. 
‘** But those who were within dared to come forth and fight 
against your father. He overcame them and captured in 
the battle the bishop of the city; and many more prisoners 
were taken in that fight, among whom were two of the 
sons of the bishop. All these made excuse that they had 
been deceived by Brand and Hildebrand, who told them 
that Gudlac was dead, and that the cities should be 
restored to them, because they were the nearest relations 
of king Fergus. Nevertheless the bishop promised 
Waldeus that if he would save his life he would admit 
him to the city. And what he promised, he performed, 
bringing him unexpectedly into the city in the morning. 
Brand and Hildebrand, hearing that the city was taken, 
armed themselves, and fought manfully against Waldeus 
in Westcheap, until they were put to flight. So they fled 
over the bridge, and came to Winchester, with such as 
were able to follow them, and strengthened that city. 
Then Hildebrand, entrusting the protection of the city to 
his brother Brand, went through divers regions to seek 
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assistance, by which he might resist king Waldeus. And 
so from Scotland and Gothland, from Denmark and 
Ireland he hired soldiers to fight Waldeus, and came 
ashore at Southampton. Waldeus soon joined battle with 
him, and conquered him and compelled him to flee, and 
once more enter his ships. And straightway he moved 
his army to Winchester and besieged it. Brand, hearing 
that his brother was defeated, dared not any longer delay 
in the city, but fled secretly to Ireland, where he found 
Hildebrand his brother. ‘Together they set out to gather 
a fresh army, passing through many parts of the world, 
till they came to Africa, where they found one who should 
be called a devil rather than a man, who had a space a 
foot wide between his eyes, and was called Hunwald. 
They promised him great riches and the kingdom of 
Waldeus, if he would consent to come with them to fight 
against Waldeus. In the meanwhile Waldeus had cap- 
tured Winchester, and made peace through the country, 
and returned to his own kingdom. Soon afterwards 
Brand and Hildebrand returned, and took the land near 
Rochester, on the left hand of the city. It happened at 
that time that Waldeus had passed through the whole of 
Kent, and visited its harbours, that he might get news of 
the return of Brand and Hildebrand; for he believed 
without any doubt that they wished to invade the country 
if they were given a chance of landing. But lo—ah! woe 
is me—on the same night that he came back, thinking 
that all was at peace, and had gone to sleep in the city 
of Rochester, the said ruffians landed suddenly, while all 
slept soundly in the left part of the city; for they had 
learned from a fisherman that the king had come late to 
the town. So those villains called their companions in 
crime from the ships, and entered the city, armed 
against unarmed men, and shouted with horrible shouts, 
that every man should strike, attack, and slay. King 
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Waldeus, hearing this disordered, untimely, and sudden 
noise, looked forth from his window, and saw in very truth 
how matters went. And, swiftly snatching up his arms, 
he went forth and fought against them, and slew two 
nephews of Brand, and two counts, and two kings who 
had come to help the ruffians. Hunwald too, that giant 
man, though he could scarce reach to his head, he smote 
with his battleaxe, so that he cut through his helmet and 
the breastplate about his neck, even to the temples; and 
the blow reached even to his huge eyes. But when he 
saw that he had not hurt him much, he groaned aloud, 
and cursed him, saying: ‘Cursed be thou, thou mon- 
strous beast, that feelest not the blow of my right hand. 
Oh, cruel need! oh, misery! where now are my sons 
Gyac and Gudlac, who might, had they but been here, 
have avenged me on this ruffian brute? Oh, would that 
they had now been here, and then I might have lived, 
who now am quite undone, with none to help. Mean- 
while the Sarracens had compassed him about on all 
sides, and from all sides they smote at him, until his 
helmet and his shield were broken in pieces, and fell 
about his feet. His breastplate too was shattered and 
burst, and from all his body, before and behind, rivers of 
blood flowed down to the ground. And when he-could 
no longer defend himself, and would not give himself up 
to his foes, and could not stand, he fought on, kneeling 
upon his knees, until he fell down slain. And they took 
up his body and carried it to the ships, that it might be 
brought to [reland and shown there as a marvel. 

“When this accursed victory was won, Brand and 
Hildebrand led their army by land to London, watching 
the roads and taking shrewd and cautious care, that no 
news of the king’s death be brought to London before they 
came thither themselves with their attendants. So when 
they had come to the city, and the citizens had seen them, 
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they armed themselves and made ready to resist them. 
Then Brand spoke to the citizens and said: ‘Cease, 
chieftains, and lay down your arms, for you have now 
no need of war, since Waldeus is dead in the city of 
Rochester. I have avenged myself upon him, and upon 
all that were with him, who deprived me unjustly of this 
city and the inheritance of my forefathers. When the 
citizens of I.ondon heard him, and saw the wondrous army 
that had come thither, they straightway gave themselves 
up. When all this was done, they went to Winchester 
and subdued it to their unspeakable dominion, And all 
the castles that Waldeus had in that province they took, 
and garnished them with arms, victuals, and men. Then 
they entered into their ships, and sailed on a straight 
course to Norfolk, and soon captured the city of Caistor by 
assault, and all the castles that were near it. After this 
they besieged Tasseburgh and the strong city of Attle- 
burgh. But they could not gain them because of the 
valour of those that were in them, Then they led their 
army and besieged Thetford, where the queen, the wife of 
Waldeus, abode. But Merlin, king of Hertford, came up 
to its defence, and prevented them from entering it. And 
so they left Thetford and entered Norfolk by another way ; 
and in accordance with their compact they gave Hunwald 
by charter all the land that had once belonged to Waldeus. 
When this was accomplished they returned to London 
with exceeding great joy, gathering together a mighty 
army, for what purpose we know not at all. All this that 
we have told you, emperor, we ourselves saw and per- 


ceived before we left our own land.” 

The emperor, when he had heard their story, enquired 
of the messengers who or what they were. And the eldest 
answered him: ‘“ Emperor, we come from Norfolk, and 
Harding is my name; once I was lord of Tasseburgh, a 
noble city, and I have come to tell you of our misery, that 


. 
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you may come with all speed and win back your country.” 
Then the emperor, smitten to the heart with grief, cried 
out and said: “ Alas that ever I was born to hear of such 
disasters to my fatherland. And now I see that the 
pilgrim, who announced to me that the anger of God was 
hot against me, spoke the truth, and was indeed sent by 
God. Because of my pride and insolence, because my 
heart was lifted up and I spoke foolishly, I now feel the 
weight of the divine wrath. But I know that the Lord is 
merciful and of great kindness to those who repent and 
are willing to amend their ways. And so, that the anger 
of the Lord may be appeased, 1 cast away from me, 
abandon, detest, and utterly abhor the vice of pride, and I 
renounce the arms in which till now I have delighted 
beyond measure; and I repent me of the shedding of 
human blood, and utterly renounce this world, which I 
see to be false, fickle, and unstable; and I devote myself 
wholly to God, whom I have offended ; and into exile will 
I go, where none shall know me. And on your behalf, 
O chieftains and fellow-soldiers, I shall make special 
prayer to (aod that he may pardon you and me our crimes 
in this life, so that we be not damned in the life to come. 
And so, my brother Gudlac, receive this crown and place 
it upon your head, and rule this empire and its subject 
kingdoms as you well know how to do. For I shall never 
wear this crown again.” 

And Gudlac answered him: ‘Glorious emperor, let 
your reason return to you; relinquish your purpose and 
keep the high rank which the Lord has given you. And, 
if it is your wish to appease God, build monasteries, and 
colleges of religious men for the diminishing of sins, 
repair the public roads, and relieve the poor and needy.” 
Like words were spoken by Salamun, Waldemer, Ursus, 
and Wycard, Odo, and Odard, Moritius, and Ine, and 
Theodore, who fell down at his knees with the other 
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dukes, counts, and barons of all the army, and cried out 
as it were with one voice: “ Have pity upon us, emperor, 
and save us, whom you have led into distant provinces, 
and desert us not in the midst of our enemies, But if you 
are fully determined to go on pilgrimage, we will leave 
all that you have given us, and will follow you on foot 
wherever you go.” But when the emperor had refused 
this offer, and there was none found among his followers 
willing to accept the crown, and he persisted in his original 
purpose, Gudlac said: “If you are certainly going into 
voluntary exile in search of the relief of your soul, give 
this crown, which you have offered to us, back to the 
emperor from whom you have unjustly taken it, and ask 
him to pardon you for the wrongs you have done him.” 
This counsel was very pleasing to Gyac, who went with 
speed to Alexius, asking on bended knees for mercy, and 
restoring to him his crown. When Alexius, contrary to- 
all his hopes, saw this, he soon fell twice or thrice at his 
feet and kissed him. After this Gyac caused all the 
prisoners whom he held in chains, and whose possessions 
he had unjustly kept, to be led forth and set free; and on 
bended knees asked for mercy, restoring to each his own 
possessions. Then Gyac asked the emperor to cherish 
and love all those of his followers who wished to remain 
in his realm, and to aid with the needful gold and silver 
those who wished to return to their homes: and this was 
done. Then he kissed them one and all, both chieftains 
and commons; and set out on the paths of his pilgrimage, 
while all wept and groaned more than the tongue of man 
can describe. And having set forth he received a cloak 
from a pilgrim, giving him in return his gold-embroidered 
mantle. And then, sitting upon the ground, he drew off 
his shoes and gave them to the pilgrim, receiving from 
him his pilgrim’s staff and hat. And so he set out with 
bare feet, taking with him neither gold nor silver, and not 
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knowing where he should lodge the next night; and he 
went into exile of his own free will as far as the desert of 
Babylon, where he did penance for the space of seven 
years according to the will of God. 

Meanwhile his brother Gudlac, by permission of the 
emperor Alexius, who had now been restored, went into 
Saxony, the kingdom which had been given to him by his 
brother, and gave it to the noble knight Theodore, and 
caused him to be crowned king. Then he went on to 
Cologne, which he gave to Salomun, as his brother had 
done before him ; and Salomun was crowned king. 

After this, having gathered together a great host, he set 
sail for England, and landed at Domok. At that time the 
town or city, which is now called in English St. Felix, was 
named Domok. There he enquired of the citizens what 
manner of man it was who had conquered that land. And 
they told him that the man was inhuman, devilish, and of 
huge stature, and was called Hunwald. They added that it 
was his custom to come every day to that harbour to make 
enquiry of the return of the sons of king Waldeus; for he 
believed without doubt that they would come and avenge 
the death of their father. When he heard this, Gudlac 
rejoiced, and setting out with his followers challenged him 
to single combat. So they fought together, and Gudlac 
slew him, and cut off his head. It was a marvel, such as 
had never before been seen or heard of, to behold the 
horrible headless body of the tyrant, which extended more 
than fifteen feet in length, though the head had been cut 
off. 

When the victory over Hunwald had been won, all the 
men of the province and the old inhabitants welcomed 
Gudlac as their natural lord. And he asked them where 
his mother, the queen, abode. And they told him that she 
was in Thetford, a fortified city, where she had long 
remained through fear of Brand and Hildebrand. When 
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he heard this he was very glad, because his mother was 
alive, and straightway hastened thither with his army. 
What joy his mother felt, and what gladness in the sight 
of her son, it is beyond our powers to describe. As they 
conversed together his mother told him of the tyrant 
Hunwald, how often he had molested her, how often he 
had slain her men, how often he had laid waste her lands ; 
and that there was none in all the world whose death she 
had so much desired, because of his frequent assaults and 
the deeds of horror that he wrought. Then Gudlac com- 
forted his mother with kindly words, telling her to hope 
some day for vengeance on the tyrant. And soon, calling 
one of his men, he commanded the head of Hunwald to be 
brought in as a present for his mother. When she saw it 
she marvelled that Gudlac had dared to fight with such a 
monstrous brute; for the skull of his head could have con- 
tained a bushel of wheat. ‘When all was seen and heard, 
Erynlda, the queen, was filled with manifold rejoicings. 


Then Gudlac enquired where his wife was, the daughter of 
Fergus, once king of London. And by his mother’s com- 
mand she was at once brought into his presence. (Gudlac 
rejoiced when be saw her; and all the city with the 
province round about was glad, when they knew of the 
coming of Gudlac. 


Afterwards, wishing to avenge his father’s death upon 
Brand and Hildebrand, he sent letters to Wicard, king of 
Hungary and Ursus, king of Austria, and Modred, king 
of Suabia, to come with an armed force to help him, and 
to destroy the tyrants. On the appointed day they all 
came ready for battle and amply supplied. Now Brand 
had been made lord of London, and Hildebrand lord of 
Winchester. At that time Bedemund, son of king 
Wycard, was sent to make defiance, and challenge Brand 
and Hildebrand ; he found them in London with five kings, 
who were met together at a feast in the hall of Brand. 
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When he had finished his business, a soldier arrested him 
in the hall itself by the bridle of his horse; but he swiftly 
drew his sword and struck off his head, and cutting a path 
for himself with the steel went forth through the doors 
still sitting upon his charger. Then Brand commanded 
them all to follow him, that he might be taken and hanged 
upon the gallows. Among the rest Hildebrand pursued 
him with most eagerness, and coming close to him, heaped 
abuse upon him and bade him turn back and tilt at him 
with his spear. So he turned back, and pierced the heart 
of Hildebrand with his lance, so that he fell down dead. 
But he by the goodness of his charger escaped from the 
hands of a thousand pursuers, and came safe to Thetford ; 
where, outside the city, he met one, Florentine by name, 
son of Hugo, Count of Poitou, who had come to give 
defiance on the part of Brand to king Gudlac. And 
because none rose up against him in the hall of Gudlac 
while he delivered his message, he said that his soldiers 
were nothing worth, When Bedemund heard this, he 
challenged him to single combat, and there he would learn 
the worth of Gudlac’s soldiers, who had courteously spared 
him because he was an envoy. So they fought, and each 
wounded the other so sore, that the doctors despaired 
of their lives. So they were taken up, and, by command 
of king Gudlac, brought into the palace till they should 
be perfectly healed. And in the meanwhile they were 
accorded together, and became inseparable friends. When 
Florentine had recovered his strength, he was allowed to 
return to London to him who had sent him, to whom he 
narrated all that had befallen him in order. 

At the feast of the Ascension Gudlac made a great 
banquet for the kings and knights who had come from 
across the seas, to the number of thirty thousand men of 
war. And when it was finished, he led against London 
an army of forty thousand knights, besides the squires 
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and footmen, who could not easily be counted. So he laid 
siege to London; but Brand, who could not endure the 
evils of a siege, set forth boldly to fight against him. And 
so a most bloody battle was fought, and many fell dead 
on both sides. But Theodore, gathering his soldiers 
together, went round about them as they fought, and 
came in between the city and the foe, and so cut off Brand 
between the soldiers of king Gudlac. But Bedemund, 
seeing Brand, his chief enemy, urged his horse towards 
him, and fought keenly with him, till he pierced him 
through the midst of the body. After his death, when the 
men of London would have fled to the city, they found 
Theodore and his soldiers in their path. Then was the 
battle very bloody, for Theodore fought against them in 
front, while Gudlac and the rest of the army pursued them 
from the rear. 

Things came to such a pass, that all those who had 
come forth on the side of Brand were slain except 
Florentine, of whom we have spoken before, and Bernard, 
his cousin, who were taken prisoners, and, by the king’s 
favour, preserved alive. And so Gudlac entered the city 
in triumph, and disposed of it according to his own will 
and pleasure. Then he captured the city of Winchester, 
and made peace throughout all the land. And, coming 
back to London, he was crowned. 

After this he kept Florentine and his cousin with him, 
and gave them wide possessions. And, taking thought 
for the soul of his father, and the soul of his brother Gyac, 
whom he believed to be dead, because ten years had 
passed by since he went into exile, he caused an abbey 
to be built at London by the wayside, where divine 
service might be celebrated daily for their sake. 

At that time Gyac, when the time of his penance in 
the desert of Babylon had been accomplished, came to a 
very holy hermit to reveal to him his life, which, he 
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believed, must soon be ended. And on the night that he 
slept in the hermit’s cell, an angel from heaven was sent 
to him, who warned him that he should return into 
Germany. “For,” said he, “such is the will of God.” In 
the morning he told his vision to the hermit, who 
counselled him that he should not hesitate to obey the 
heavenly vision. So he set forth on his way, and came 
with good fortune to Germany, where Alexius had lately 
died, and the chief men had met together to elect an 
emperor. Now he lodged with a door-keeper, who had 
once been of his own household and soon recognized that 
he, who had just appeared in the garb of a pilgrim, had 
once been his own lord. So he swiftly ran to the palace, 
and told the lords and chief men that Gyac, formerly 
their lord and emperor, was come. At that time there 
were gathered together for the election Salamun, king of 
Cologne; Waldemer, king of Apulia and Calabria ; 
Wycard, king of Hungary; Ursus, king of Sicily ; Odo, 
duke of Lorraine, Brabant, and Moravia; Yne, duke of 
Bavaria; and Modred, duke of Suabia. All these, with 
the others who had come together, acknowledged Gyac as 
their lord, and crowned him, though against his will, in 
the city of Mainz. 

The coronation was held at the feast of the Ascension 
of our Lord; and there were present at it fifteen kings, 
and dukes, counts, and barons in exceeding great 
number. 

When all this had been thus performed, the emperor 
Gyac gathered together an army to set out for England, 
that he might avenge his father’s death upon the enemies 
who had slain him. He came to shore at South Dover 
with fifty thousand men at arms. His brother Gudlac 
met him and received him with great joy and great 
honours, as an emperor should be received, and led him 
to the castle of Kictan, where queen Ernylda, his mother, 
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met him, rejoicing exceedingly in his safety and pros- 
perity. Thence he was brought to London, where he 
remained with great glory for many joyful days. But 
one day, as the emperor was sitting at meat with his 
mother, his brother, and his nobles, an armed knight 
came in to them, and told them that an unknown tribe 
had entered Germany, and was striving to deprive him of 
his empire, and lay the whole kingdom waste. When he 
heard this he took his brother and his barons with him, 
and went to Cologne, and so into Saxony, and came into 
Germany. And he sent messengers before him to give 
comfort to his men. 
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Tamisia 7hames, 20. 

Tasburgh, Tasseburgh, 8, 33. 

Thetfordia, Thetford, Thetforde, 1, 
2, 7-10, 14, 16, 21, 23, 24, 33, 36, 
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Valentia, 11, t2. 


Wallia Wales, 17. 

Wallici, 17. 

Walton, 36. 

Warwichia Warwickshire, 23. 

Warwicus, Walwicus Warwick, 10. 

Westchepe, 31. 
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REVIEW. 


The Descent of Manuscripts, by A. C. CLark, Corpus Professor 
of Latin in the University of Oxford. At the Clarendon 
Press, 1918. 


Tuis fine volume, of rare acuteness and learning, severely scientific 
in treatment, and exhibiting a patience and caution which seldom 
accompany such enthusiasm as Professor Clark feels for his 
subject and such insight and genius as he shows in his theories, 
is a most important help to the criticism of manuscripts. 
Professor Clark shows that there are nearly always in a MS. the 
exact same number of letters in each line, and that a most frequent 
phenomenon is the omission of a whole line or lines of the 
original from which any MS. is copied, either the actual line or 
from a certain point in one line to the same point in the 
line below. Though one would not expect it, the latter appears to 
be the more common. Where we do not possess the actual Ms. 
copied from, we can often perceive that a line or lines have been 
omitted by means of marginal additions, each of which contains 
either the same number of letters or some multiple of that number. 
This Professor Clark proves, with a signal wealth of learning, 
from out-of-the-way Mss. of theological writers; and calls up as 
interesting evidence “ printers’ pie” of some modern newspapers 
which shows how lines get omitted, repeated, ortransposed. Thus 
his conclusions are based on the firm foundation of arithmetic. 
This omission of a line or lines can be proved to be so common 
that in any author it often appears even in what may be otherwise 
justly deemed a ‘‘superior” class of Ms.; and so we must not 
suppose that a fuller text found in what is rightly considered an 
‘‘inferior” Ms. is necessarily an interpolation. Interpolations are 
accordingly less frequent than is generally supposed; and this 
indeed is what might be expected. The whole question of inter- 
polations in mss. is well worthy of a thorough examination; and 
no one could prosecute it with more knowledge, judgment, and 
success than Professor Clark. The readiness to omit whole lines 
led copyists who wished to form an abbreviated text to adopt 
this simple method, reckless whether the sense was impaired or 
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not, as in the Berne ms. of Horace or the Turin palimpsest ot 
Cic. ad Fam. Most of the volume is concerned with criticism of 
Ciceronian texts, of which Professor Clark, succeeding Madvig, 
Halm, and Miiller, is now the acknowledged master; but he 
‘deals with Greek Mss. also—those of Plato and Demosthenes— 
and he has applied his critical canon to the New Testament: 
He shows by many examples that in the Acts of the Apostles the 
additions which appear in D (Codex Bezae) and are not found 
in the Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus are doubtless just a line omitted 
in the original of those Mss., which was probably of the nature 
of D, arranged ,in cola and commata; so that the Jdrevior lectio 
would not appear in these cases to be the ofior. This view 
Professor Clark has already developed in his treatise Zhe Primitive 
Texts of the Gospels and the Acts. One would like to go at length 
into some ofthe many interesting points which arise in the course 
of Professor Clark’s investigation; but in these times of general 
restraint the amount of space within which notices of books have to 
be contained is most strictly rationed.—L. C. P. 





